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TUBERCULOSIS FROM A SANITARY AND PATHO- 
LOGICAL POINT OF VIEW.* 


BY GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 


IT cannot be denied that while medical science is combating, , 
with some degree of success, many diseases which have long been 
a scourge to mankind and animals, and finds the prospect of 
complete victory more in the way of prevention than of cure, 
other maladies spring up ; and while they assume a more or less 
serious aspect, they have to be struggled with anew, and their 
remedy discovered in their cause. The disorders which disturb 
or imperil human or animal life are hydra-headed, and the skill 
and ingenuity of man are strained to the utmost, in order to 
keep up the incessant warfare against them. This warfare would 
be hopeless, and the enlightenment of the medical warrior of no 
avail, were his weapons nothing more than those to be found in 
the armamentary of the pharmacopzia, as was the case in by- 
gone centuries,’or if he made his attack direct with drugs, charms, 
and incantations. Medical science of the present day is tactical 
and strategical, and it seeks, above all, to know the whereabouts 
of the enemy, his strength, mode of aggression, and method of 
destruction, before it begins to cope with him. To discover the 
cause of disease is a grand object in medicine, and especially 
with regard to those maladies whose course is so insidious, rapid, 
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or destructive, that all attempts at remedying them are futile. 
Hence it is that, in recent times, far more attention has been de- 
voted tothe pathology of disease, and particularly to causation, 
than formerly. To this end, the accessory sciences have been 
largely drawn upon, to aid in the necessary investigations, and 
the services they have already rendered are great, but probably 
only a small instalment of those yet to be obtained. But of far 
more importance, perhaps, than this, in the inquiry into the 
nature of some infectious and contagious maladies, and their re- 
sults when transferred to different species of animals, is experi- 
mental pathology, a creation of modern days, and one which is 
destined to play a leading part in all pathological investigations. 
This new branch of medical research, helped by the accessory 
aids, has already thrown a flood of light on what was before ob- 
scure, while it has revealed most startling facts which were never 
suspected, and which places it in the power of man to understand 


* the manner in which morbid processes are set up and extended, 


to avert them, or to remedy their effects. 

The discoveries made in this direction, though they have re- 
vealed hidden dangers, which were all the more formidable be- 
cause hitherto undreamt of, have, nevertheless, not always been 
of a very gratifying or comforting kind; and one is often in- 
clined to think that ignorance would be more blissful than the 
knowledge of the existence of such dangers, which surround us 
and meet us wherever we go, whatever we eat or drink, or come 
in contact with. Nervous people decline to know the whole 
truth, and are ready to confess that life is not worth retaining at 
the cost of perpetual dread and alarm, amid what should be the 
enjoyments of this world. : 

But the medical philosopher has no such dread or squeamish- 
ness ; he ever sees before him the misery, agony, and loss caused 
by disease, and witnesses holocausts of his fellow-creatures, or 
useful animals, carried off prematurely by disorders whose 
ravages he cannot check or control, but whose onset he feels he 
should be able to prevent. To seek out means of prevention, 
and to thoroughly investigate the influences which lead to the 
production and perpetuation of disease, whether in man or beast, 
is a far higher, nobler, and more satisfactory task, than attempt- 
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ing to discover cures—it is the special and sacred duty of the 
sanitarian, no less than of the pathologist. 

Whether diseases in the human and animal species are on the 
increase or not, or whether closer observation and more intelli- 
gent and wider investigation have discovered the existence of 
maladies which were present, but not defined or suspected, is a 
question which I will not now discuss ; but the one disease I am 
about to bring to notice, though possibly affecting bovine 
animals for a very long time, yet has only recently started into 
prominence, and is receiving great and deserved attention, 
though not in this country, I fear. I allude to Tuberculosis. 

For many years my attention had been particularly drawn to 
the greater frequency of this malady among cattle, as was 
evidenced by the reports of not only veterinary surgeons who 
had occasion to observe it, but also of stockowners and butchers. 
My acquaintance with what was going on in veterinary science 
on the Continent, led me still further to inquire into this pro- 
gressively extending disease. Villemin had, experimentally, 
demonstrated the inoculability of human tubercle, and continental 
veterinarians—notably Chauveau, Gerlach, and Colin—aware of 
the analogy, if not identity, of this tubercle to that found in 
cattle, instituted not onlyinoculation, but also feeding experiments 
with the tuberculous matter, as well as with the milk and flesh 
of tuberculous cows. Other continental veterinarians followed in 
the same course; and in 1874 the evidence seemed to be so 
strong and decisive, that, though having to appear as an alarmist, 
I wrote a long paper on the malady, which was published in one 
of the most valuable and influential medical journals of the day.* 
This was the first contribution to the sanitary aspect of Tubercu- 
losis in animals, and I then insisted upon the necessity for further 
investigation in this country, and the obtaining information as to 
the extent to which the malady prevailed among dairy and 
other cattle-stock. I also alluded to the probable spread of the 
disease by infection, gave facts in support thereof, and earnestly 
pointed out, that if it could be produced experimentally, by feed- 
ing animals on the flesh and milk of cattle which had been 


* The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgicat Review. October, 1874. 
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tuberculous, there was great reason to apprehend that the same 
result might occur accidentally in our own species. I likewise re- 
ferred to the possibility of the large mortality among infants from 
what is known as “ infantile Diarrhoea,” being due, at least to 
some extent, to their receiving the milk of tuberculous cows. In 
“ Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police ” (vol. ii.), published in 
1875, I also included it as one of the diseases which caused great 
destruction among cattle by its infectiousness, and treated it as 
a malady which, for this reason, and also because of the grave 
risk of injury to mankind, should be made the subject of Govern- 
ment control. 

But neither then nor since has anything been done to protect 
animals or people from the disorder ; indeed, the subject appears 
to have dropped somewhat out of notice in this country, and I 
suppose until public pressure is brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment, when the mortality among people, from Scrofula, Consump - 
tion, and other morbid conditions due to this cause, has reached 
an alarming extent, no measures will be adopted. In sanitary 
matters, and especially when animals are concerned, our Govern- 
ment appears to be unable to adopt the initiative. There is an 
absence of intelligence that requires imparting to it, and a vast 
amount of torpidity of which it can scarcely divest itself. The 
history of animal plagues affords overwhelming evidence of this 
fact. 

On every occasion when an opportunity presented itself, I 
have insisted upon notice being taken of the disease, and all new 
facts with regard toit I have chronicled in the VETERINARY 
JOURNAL. My views have received the support, I believe, of all 
the more advanced members of the profession, and many among 
them have afforded confirmatory evidence from their own 
experience. Professor Walley, in particular, in his most praise- 
worthy work—“ The Four Bovine Scourges ”—has given us the 
benefit of his investigations ; and another close observer and 
excellent veterinarian, Mr. Gray, of Bakewell, Derbyshire, has 
contributed some most valuable information in the Journal just 
named, 

Whatever amount of indifference or absence of knowledge the 
Government may manifest, it is nevertheless incumbent on us, 
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as guardians of the animal wealth of the country, so far as 
sanitary science is concerned, and also, to some extent, of the 
public health, in the matter of food, to not only keep this very 
serious matter in view, but also to ascertain all we can with 
regard to it. This isa duty we owe to our science and to the 
public; and in restraining the spread of the disease, and protecting 
the public from very possible risk, we can do much individually, 
until such time as the Government, of its own good will and 
pleasure, takes the matter up, and treats it as a question of 
national health and wealth. 

To what extent the disease prevails in this country, I know 
not, neither do I know how information can be obtained. There 
is no sanitary inspection of dairy stock ; our public abbatoirs are, 
I regret to say, exceedingly few, and I am not aware whether 
the carcases of all animals killed therein are inspected while 
being dressed, or what steps are adopted to discover disease in 
them. The private slaughter-houses afford ample opportunity 
for killing, dressing, and disposing of diseased animals without 
observation ; and until public abbatoirs can be generally insti- 
tuted, placed under regular sanitary surveillance with regard to 
the condition of the animals killed in them, and statistics drawn 
up with respect to the diseases observed, we shall have no con- 
ception of the extent to which this and other disorders prevail 
among animals destined as food for man, especially in our large 
towns. But in the meantime, if we refer to some statistics col- 
lected on the Continent, we shall obtain some idea as to the 
prevalence of Tuberculosis there, and be able to infer what this 
may be in our‘own country. 

In 1789, 1791, and 1794 it appears to have been very preva- 
lent in the neighbourhood of Paris, for the elder Huzard, a 
famous veterinarian of those days, was commissioned to attempt 
its eradication; while in 1791 it caused much destruction of 
cattle in the department of La Meurthe. In the departments of 
the Jura, Doubs, Vosges, and elsewhere in France, it has also 
at various times caused alarm and loss ; and Hurtrel d’Arboval 
estimated that one in every eight or ten head of cattle was de- 
stroyed in Brie, Beauce, Caux, and other parts of that kingdom, 
by this so-called “Phthisie Pulmonaire.” In Germany the 
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disease is also very prevalent. Wolff asserts that in the county of 
Leignitz, Saxony, fifteen to twenty per cent. of the cattle are 
affected. At the abbatoir of Munich, in 1875, Drechsler found 
704 cattle tuberculous out of 55,882 head ; those with only iso- 
lated tubercles were not included. At Mannheim, Fuchs dis- 
covered that in 1,831 cattle, 65 were tuberculous. 

Zippelius, of Obernburg, about ten years ago commenced an 
inquiry in this direction, and after the most careful observations 
in a number of district abbatoirs, up to January roth, 1873, he 
estimated the number of cases at 2.50 per 1,000 of the bovine 
population throughout this part of Germany. He only took note 
of those cases which appeared in the registers of the abbatoirs 
as undoubted Tuberculosis ; so that his figures should be con- 
sidered as rather under than over the mark, with regard to the 
frequency of the disease. As the result of his inquiry, he came 
to the following conclusions, which are of importance in relation 
to our subject : they were derived from investigations carried on 
in thirty-six different localities :— 

1. That bovine Tuberculosis is most common in poor localities. 

2. That the localities in which the disease is frequent are all 
situated in valleys, and that it is all the more common as the 
valleys are narrow and deep. 

3. That the mortality caused by Tuberculosis is less, all things 
being equal, in the parts of the narrow and deep valleys where 
the dwellings are widely separated, than in those where they are 
not so. 

4. That the localities situated in elevated plains freely ex- 
posed, are seldom visited by the malady, even if the cattle are 
maintained in conditions little favourable to health. 

5. That the mortality from this affection is, all other condi- 
tions being equal, greater in localities enclosed by walls than in 
those which are open. 

- 6. That in those places where Tuberculosis is most frequent, 
the largest number of tumours about the head are met with, 

7. That in the seven localities in the district of Obernburg, 
where the smallest number of cases is seen, there were 47,981 
cows ; while in that where they are most common, there were 
57,083 cows per 1,0C0 head of cattle. 
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8. That the frequency of Tuberculosis in man, is, in general, 
independent of the use of the flesh or milk of tuberculous 
cattle—at least, no relation could be established between these 
two factors, though no restriction is placed upon the consump- 
tion of the flesh and milk. 

g. That the mortality from Tuberculosis in man in the 
Obernburg district is 3.32—that is, higher than the average 
mortality from the malady in the other parts of the kingdom 
(in which it is 2.16) ; that this malady in man generally depends 
upon the same local conditions as bovine Tuberculosis, though in 
a less degree ; that in none of the localities has the mortality 
from the disease in man attained the proportions of that in 
cattle, but that it is more uniformly spread in the different 
localities. Doctor Hoffmann thinks, and with good reason, says 
Zippelius, that the frequency of consanguineous marriages has 
a notable influence on the great number of deaths from Tuber- 
culosis occurring amongst the inhabitants of that district. 

In taking into consideration that, in his statistics, he has only 
been able to include those cases of bovine Tuberculosis in which 
the affection is most evident in the serous membranes and in the 
pulmonary parenchyma, and that the life of the animal is much 
shorter than that of man, Zippelius expresses the opinion that 
bovine Tuberculosis is more common than that of man. Some 
of the points referred to here we shall touch upon again. In 
the meantime, let us refer to Bavaria, where very accurate 
records appear to be kept, and particularly at the Augsburg 
abbatoirs, which are under the supervision of that excellent and 
talented veterinarian, Herr Adams, the editor of the only 
weekly periodical we possess—the Wochenschrift fiir Thierheil- 
kunde und Viehzucht. In Bavaria the question which was 
brought forward by the late Professor Gerlach, of Berlin, con- 
cerning the use of the flesh and milk of animals affected with 
Tuberculosis, claimed special attention ; because it appeared to 
remove all doubt that this disease, which was so common in that 
country, was identical with Phthisis in mankind. If the con- 
clusions arrived at by Gerlach, from his feeding experiments 
(viz., that the flesh and milk of tuberculous animals must be 
excluded from human food on principle, since, by using it in its 
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raw or half-cooked state, Tuberculosis is liable to be reproduced 
in man), were carried into practice, and the connection of Tuber- 
culosis in cattle with that of the human subject be finally 
established, it was felt that the result would be to furnish the 
sanitary and veterinary police with a very difficult task, as well 
as involving serious loss and injury to the agricultural interests. 
For it was certain that millions of marks would be lost every 
year in the flesh and milk of tuberculous animals, without the 
possibility of succeeding, as many had hoped, in stamping out 
Tuberculosis in cattle, or in entirely preventing the use of the 
flesh and milk of such animals. Gerlach’s views were, however, 
so far at variance with the general opinion of German veteri- 
narians, that his experiments relative to the transmissibility of 
Tuberculosis to man, although, no doubt, worthy of good atten- 
tion, could not yet be regarded as thoroughly conclusive. 

The Veterinary Association of Munich took the opportunity, 
on the presentation of a report with regard to the harmful 
character of the milk of tuberculous animals, to raise a thorough 
discussion concerning the admissibility of this and the flesh of 
these creatures being issued for human food ; and at the same 
time, to assert that, in Bavaria, no sufficient statistics regarding 
the frequency of the disease were at hand, and without which 
it would be impossible to take proper measures for its suppres- 
sion, or form a reliable opinion as to the pernicious influences 
resulting from it. This association therefore considered it 
desirable that the official veterinary surgeons, with the assistance 
of the local members, should collect and submit statistics as to 
the localities in which it prevailed, as well as with regard to its 
extension, together with observations concerning its etiology, 
and their opinions as to the noxious or innocuous effects of the 
flesh and milk of tuberculous animals when used for human 
food. 

After a decision by the late chief veterinary surgeon and 
director of the Central Veterinary School at Munich, to the same 
effect, it was enacted, by resolution of the ministry, on December 
16th, 1876, that this procedure should be adopted throughout 
the whole of Bavaria from January Ist, 1877, and that the reports 
should be sent in to the ministry every half-year, with the neces- 
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sary observations and proposals. The ministry, guided by the 
information contained in these reports, made a subsequent order 
that they should no longer be rendered half-yearly, but yearly, 
along with the veterinary reports, and that this should commence 
in 1878. The report was also to be accompanied by a tabular 
synopsis of all cases of Tuberculosis, arranged according to the 
common forms which were already in use. But, what with the 
old-fashioned methods, and the absence of scientific knowledge 
on the part of the country inspectors, and also what with the 
difficulty of coming to any decision as to the original causes and 
other matters relative to the disease, as well as the circumstance 
that many tuberculous animals wholly escaped observation, an 
exact report, showing the frequency, etc., of the disease, could 
hardly be expected. It did not, however, seem unreasonable to 
think that such an amount of information might be obtained, as 
would serve (when taken in conjunction with returns made else- 
where) to establish, at no distant date, certain leading points for 
the guidance of the cattle breeder and of the sanitary and veteri- 
nary police. How far this supposition was‘correct, may, perhaps, 
be seen from the report. 

An inspection of the questions put to the veterinary surgeons, 
seemed to warrant the assertion that really careful answers to 
them would lead to a deeper insight into the essential nature of 
Tuberculosis. Simple as these questions were, however, mistakes 
were made, which, it was hoped, would be avoided in later 
reports. 

In 1877, it appears that there were 4,976 cases of Tuberculosis 
reported; these were distributed as follows : Upper Bavaria, 1,557; 
Lower Bavaria, 395; Pfalz, 509; Upper Pfalz, 425; Upper Fran- 
conia, 270 ; Middle Franconia, 227 ; Lower Franconia, 447; and 
Swabia, 1,096; so that Upper Bavaria and Swabia had more 
cases (2,653) than all the other counties (2,323) in Bavaria. 

I may allude here to some of the results of this inquiry, and 
which refer more especially to the cause of Tuberculosis, The 
hereditary tendency of the disorder appears to be established in 
nearly all the reports. In 123 cases this tendency was referred 
more particularly to the female side, in 43 to the male. Twelve 
per cent. of all the cases observed in animals under three years 
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of age were referred to this cause; while in 22 reports the ten- 
dency is attributed to “in-and-in” breeding. In 24 reports it is 
given as the direct result of co-habitation ; while, mirabile dictu ! 
3 cases were supposed to be due to infection during the act of 
copulation. Ten reports give the abundant secretion of milk as 
the cause ; and in four it was suspected that abscesses of various 
sizes had given rise to it. Two reports deny the influence of 
breed in its production, while five distinctly affirm it: the 
“ Algiuer” cattle having a greater predisposition to Tuberculosis 
than all the Bavarian home-bred cattle, the disease being less 
frequent in these. The “Algiuer” cows are famous for their 
milking properties. The general result of the reports goes to show 
that 5.84 out of every 1,000 cattle in Bavaria are affected with 
Tuberculosis. 

Adams’ reports are very valuable in this direction, and are, 
perhaps, more instructive than the general reports ;” inasmuch 
as they are based on the observations made in the abbatoirs, 
where not only was the condition of the animals ascertained 
during life, but also after they were slaughtered. He notes 
that the important towns of Munich and Augsburg chiefly 
receive their slaughter cattle from Upper Bavaria and Swabia— 
the two counties most infected with Tuberculosis—gqo per cent. 
of the former going to Munich, and 20 per cent. of the latter to 
Augsburg. The value of his figures is all the greater when we 
learn that 1,204, or 24 per cent. of the cases reported, were 
discovered in the living animals in various places. 

In the six years previous to 1877, in 69,316 animals killed 
at the Augsburg abbatoir, 682 were affected with Tuberculosis 
(51 bulls, 151 oxen, and 480 cows)—about 1 per cent. 

In 1877 there were slaughtered at Augsburg 37,883 beasts, 
of which 25,000 were calves of an average age of three weeks. 
Among these, 281 were tuberculosed, but only 4 were "under 
one year old. Of the diseased animals, 37 were bulls, 47 bul- 
locks, 187 cows, 6 heifers, and 4 calves. The conclusion arrived 
at was that Tuberculosis is relatively most frequent in cows, and 
is exceptional in calves. 

In 1878, 10,965 cattle over a year old, and 21,116 calves from 
two to four weeks old, were killed. None of the calves were 
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tuberculous, but of the cattle there were 256, or 2.31 per cent. 
According to the reports for the whole of Bavaria, 0.16 per 
cent. of the entire bovine population was tuberculous. With 
regard to sex, of the 10,965, 5,901 were bullocks (of which 610 
were young), and 2,380 which were not emasculated: making 
8,281 males ; with 1,362 cows, and 1,222 heifers which had not 
been bred from: making in all, 2,684 females. Of these 99, 
or 1.19 per cent. of males—39 steers and 60 oxen; and 157 
females—151 cows and 6 heifers—were tuberculous. Of the 
total number, 29 were between one and three years old, 141 
between three and six years, and over six years, 85. Of the 
99 males, 39 were entire, and of these 16 from one to three 
years, and 23 from three to six years, were affected; while 
of the emasculated (60) from three to six years 44, and more 
than six years, 16 were diseased. Of the 157 cows (includ- 
ing the 6 heifers), 16 were from one to three years old, 70 from 
three to six, and 71 over six years. 

In 1879, of 66,403 animals slaughtered, 2,202 were diseased, 
of which 1,018 were cattle, 1,137 sheep, and 47 pigs. Of these, 
321 cows and 2 swine were tuberculous. 

In Italy, Holland, Switzerland, and other temperate countries, 
Tuberculosis makes more or less havoc among bovines, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, and America—United States 
and Canada, itis well known. Strange to say, it does not appear 
to be a disease of cold climates. Krabbe, the well-known 
veterinary professor of the Copenhagen School, says it is rare 
in Iceland ; as well as in the polar and northern regions of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Lapland, and Finland, according to Stenstroom. 

As I have said, we know not to what extent Tuberculosis 
prevails among our cattle; but there is good reason for thinking 
that it exists as widely and generally as in any other country. 
Our dairy-stock are probably largely infected, and among high- 
bred cattle it is not only prevalent, but, from what I can learn, 
it is on the increase. Assuming the disease to be as common in 
this country as in Bavaria, then we may reckon 5 per cent. 
of our bovines as infected. In Bavaria there are more than 
3,000,0C0 cattle ; so that about 5,500 are tuberculous. Applying 
this estimate to our own immense bovine population, we see at 
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- once the startling amount of contamination which may exist in 
our pastures and cowsheds—contamination which is all the 
more serious, when we reflect that the public health may also be 
seriously compromised thereby. 

With regard to the pathology of bovine Tuberculosis, it seems 
now to be admitted by all those authorities who are most com- 
petent to give an opinion, that it bears the closest analogy to, 
if it is not absolutely identical with human Tuberculosis—the 
majority incline to the latter opinion, and anatomically, clinically, 
and experimentally, as well as ztiologically, they must be looked 
upon as the same. The malady has scarcely been studied in 
this country, but it has long been known by various local names 
amongst farmers, farriers, and butchers, while its external mani- 
festations have been looked upon, by those veterinarians who 
recognised it, as something akin to Scrofula. In France it has 
also had local names—such as pommeliére—but it is generally 
found described as Pulmonary Phthisis and Tuberculous Pleuro- 
pneumonia. In Germany, its early name, Franzosenkrankheit 
(the French disease), was given to it because it was thought to 
have a syphilitic origin from mankind—hence for a long time 
the flesh of diseased animals was not eaten in that country ; 
Stiersucht, Perlsucht, Lungensucht, are also designations given to 
it in Germany, as well as Tuberculosis. 

Furstenburg was the first, I believe, to designate the morbid 
productions which characterise the disorder as “sarcomatous,” 
the disease itself being looked upon by him as a “ Sarcoma 
adyscrasia.” Quite recently, Professor Anacker, of the Bern 
Veterinary School, has proposed to name it “ Tuberculosis fibro- 
matosa,” and “ Margarosis” (uapyapov, a pearl, from the pearly 
tint and shape of its nodules). 

What Glanders is to solipeds, so is Margarosis or Tuberculosis 
to the bovine species ; and with regard to pathological anatomy 
and some other features, there is the closest analogy between 
them ; though in some other respects there are marked dissimi- 
larities. It consists essentially in polymorphous growths, partly 
in the form of the characteristic miliary tubercles, and partly 
in the shape of new sarcomatous formations, which are due to, 
or accompanied by, inflammatory processes, in which we have 
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tuberculous and caseous inflammation. The malady in cattle is 
nearly always of a chronic nature—particularly at the commence- 
ment ; there being a progressive formation of tubercles, which be- 
come developed in certain membranes and internal organs. These 
tubercles subsequently invade all organs or textures, though they 
have a predilection for some more than others—such as the lungs 
and the pleuraand peritoneum. There the tubercles increase in 
circumference, and themasses often attain enormous dimensions. 
Other tubercles are developed on and in organs; the thoracic 
and abdominal lymphatic glands are also invaded by them, and 
at last the whole of the organism is more or less permeated by 
these formations. From what would appear to be, primarily, a 
local affection, there is a gradual generalisation of the infective 
process: even the muscles, bones, and other textures becoming 
the seat of the new formations. When tuberculisation has pro- 
ceeded to an advanced stage, general constitutional disturbance 
ensues—a kind of tubercular cachexia being developed. There 
is then imperfect blood formation, as well as imperfect nutrition 
of the tissues and organs : in fact, the nutritive functions are im- 
paired as in other general chronic diseases. 
(To be continued.) 





GREGARINOSIS IN FOWLS. 
BY A. E. MACGILLIVRAY, M.R.C.V.S., BANFF. 


THE editorial remarks on the above topic in last month’s Journal 
ought to be very gratefully received by the veterinary profession 
in this country, for they bring fully under our consideration a 
widely spread and very destructive, though almost unnoticed 
disease amongst fowls, etc. For my own part, I heartily thank 
Mr. Fleming for so kindly presenting us with such a synopsis of 
the Continental researches and opinions on this interesting 
subject. 

Curiously enough, a few days after receiving the last Journal 
I was consulted about the poultry on a large farm in this district, 
great numbers of them had every now and again been dying off 
for some two years; in fact, the owner declares that within that 
period nearly two hundred (young and old) must have died! 
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Quite recently they had begun to die. off rather numerously, so 
the owner thought it as well to consult me. 

Accordingly I made a fost-mortem examination of a fowl 
recently dead. I found the carcase extremely emaciated, so 
much so that the liver, which was quite visible through the 
greatly attenuated and nearly transparent skin, was easily seen 
to be thickly studded over with the yellowish-white nodules 
which are so characteristic of Gregarinosis. On laying open the 
abdominal cavity, the liver presented a most beautiful appearance, 
the distinctly-defined yellowish-white nodules contrasting so well 
with the glistening dark-reddish brown of the liver parenchyma. 
The liver was considerably enlarged, and contained a great many 
nodules of various sizes, some of them being fully as large as grey- 
peas. There were traces of the entozoén in the other organs of 
the body, and the whole was anemic and marasmic in the 
extreme, death having occurred from sheer systemic exhaustion. 

Calling at the farm a few days afterwards, I had one of the 
sufferers killed, and took the body away with me for more 
minute examination. This fowl was not so much emaciated as 
the one that died. The symptoms, when the creature was alive, 
were much the same as those enumerated in last Journal, with the 
addition of a very unsteady gait, rolling from side to side, and 
occasionally tumbling after the head. The owner declared that 
it would have resisted the disease a few days longer, but being a 
very likely subject for a post-mortem it was slaughtered. 

On proceeding to remove the skin, I was rather astonished to 
find great numbers of gregarine nodules on the surface of the 
muscular tissues—about the sternum and abdomen, and much 
more extensively on the large muscles of the posterior extremi- 
ties. These nodules were of several sizes, some scarcely per- 
ceptible to the naked eye, others fully as large as flax-seed, and 
of somewhat similar shape. The smaller nodules were often in 
groups or Clusters, from five to a dozen in each; the larger were 
generally isolated ; neither large nor small were embedded in the 
muscular tissue ; and all were lighter in colour than those found in 
the liver of the other fowl—being almost white. Each nodule 
had a well-defined enveloping capsule, far more so than those 
found in the liver of the first fowl. 
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Opening the abdominal cavity, I found very few gregarine 
utricles (this is a good designation for the enveloping capsules), 
and these of small size ; some on the inner surface of the abdo- 
minal parietes, others on and in the intestines. The intestines 
were almost empty, with the exception of_a little dark-coloured 
mucus. The liver was only about one-third the size of that of 
the first fowl, being evidently atrophied, but it contained no no- 
dules. The anemic condition of the entire abdominal contents 
was quite obvious. The heart was atrophied, pale, and flabby, 
and had a thick abnormal membrane enveloping its apex—ap- 
parently resulting from the deposition and solidification of some 
exudate ; with the naked eye I could find no traces, however, of 
the entozoén in this false membrane. But under the micro- 
scope very minute psorospermic nodules (cellules) were discern- 
ible, and in the attenuated and flabby muscular tissue of the 
heart, I have every reason to believe that I discovered the fully - 
matured entozodn, at least I saw several bodies resembling that 
seen in Mr. Fleming's work. The mouth, throat, and trachea 
were filled with a thick, yellow, stinking mucus; the tongue, 
throat, and part of the palate were covered with a whitish mem- 
brane; very minute gregarine utricles were quite numerous in 
this region. 

If this fowl had not been killed, it would have died from syn- 
cope, due either to suffocation or cessation of the heart's action. 
I consider the unsteady gait of this fowl to have been a sign of 
threatening syncope from one or other of these causes. 

It is quite possible that Gregarinosis may be, and no doubt 
often has been, confounded with Tuberculosis, Trichinosis, or 
even coiled-up and encapsuled strongles. At any rate, for along 
time, when I made /ost-mortem examinations in this disease I 
generally considered the nodules to be tubercles ; but ultimately, 
finding no true tubercular matter, I searched for parasites, and was 
equally unsuccessful. These nodules or utricles genera!ly contain 
only oviform psorosperms or cellules, and hence the failure to 
find either the fully-matured entozodn, or, on the other hand, the 
characteristic tubercular cell. 

There is a species of subcutaneous acarus found in the cellular 
tissue of fowls, which gives rise to symptoms somewhat analo- 
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gous to those detailed in my second Jost-mortem. A microscopic 
inspection, however, will easily settle any diagnostic difficulty ; 
besides, here we have very seldom the deadly results seen in 
Gregarinosis. A capital dissertation on this subcutaneous acarus 
and its metamorphoses, from the pen of M. P. Megnin, will be 
found in the Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire for 15th September, 
1877. 

In making fost-mortem examinations and subsequent micro- 
scopical investigations, to decide as to whether we have actually 
to do with Gregarinosis or not, it is not to be expected that an 
entozoon such as that depicted by Mr. Fleming (see “ Veterinary 
Sanitary Science,” vol.ii., page 5 10) will generally be discovered to 
reward our labours ; neither is such necessary to determine the 
actual existence of this parasitical malady. 

In the Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire for 15th December, 1878, 
will be found a concise, clear, and comprehensive report by 
MM. Megnin and Railliet, on Hepatic Gregarinosis in the rabbit 
(Psorospermose Hepatique du Lapin), in which the details given 
exactly resemble what I found in the liver of the dead fowl. 
MM. Megnin and Railliet state that the utricle is generally 
filled with oviform psorosperms, or cells which may ultimately 
assume other shapes, such as that given by Mr. Fleming (az 
supra), and hence the designation Gregarinosis—gregarine being 
the name of the supposed mature entozodn. MM. Megnin 
and Railliet’s paper is well worthy republication in English. 

There is one great difference between the gregarine nodules 
and those of Tuberculosis and Trichinosis, which I cannot help 
noticing—namely, that the nodules of the former have extremely 
slight connection with the tissues where they are found ; I mean, 
they can be removed from their dus with the greatest ease. 
This may seem immaterial, but it has often struck me as quite 
peculiar to Gregarinosis. The nodules seem to displace the 
tissues where they exist, and when scooped out, leave only the 
empty zest behind them. This is more particularly the case 
with the hepatic gregarine nodule ; and I may here [say that 
the most beautiful examples of this disease will be found in the 
liver. 

There is a disease in parrots called Le Muguet Faune (the 
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“Yellow Thrush”), an excellent description of which will be 
found in the recently-published handsome little volume on “ Le 
Perroquet,” by M. Paston Percheron, V.S. This disease is 
characterised by little yellow caseiform spots, extending from 
the beak away down the cesophagus, and sometimes into the 
stomach and intestines, and which M. Percheron considers to be 
of cryptogamic origin, the causative fungus being analogous to 
the Sforotrichium of botanists. From the course which this 
Muguet Faune runs, and its fatality, it is tome quite evident that 
it is simply Gregarinosis in the parrot; and M. Percheron is not 
solitary in asserting that the cause is cryptogamic, for several 
other Continental investigators have made the same assertion, 
and some have even gone the length of saying that it is a con- 
necting link between the animal and vegetable kingdoms—par- 
taking partly of the nature of both. 

In conclusion, this seems to me to be a disease almost entirely 
due toa deficiency in hygienic and sanitary measures; in fact 
as regards the outbreak referred to in the beginning of this com- 
munication, I think this is certain. Within a very few yards of 
the poultry house there is a large, nasty, almost stagnant pool, 
containing every sort of abomination found about a farm ; and 
if I remember aright, there stood on the margin of this pool a 
rabbit-hutch, out of which many a good rabbit died—no doubt 
victims to Gregarinosis, brought on by the insalubrious situation 
of their hutch. It is allowed on all hands that damp is a frightful 
cause of Gregarinosis in rabbits; and it is equally certain that 
poultry having access to the haunts of gregarined rabbits 
quickly become affected. 

Irrespective of this rabbit-hutch, however, I hold that this pool 
is quite sufficient to account for the existence of the disease at 
present decimating the poultry on this farm, for what was the 
cause in the rabbit will also be quite as effectual in the fowl. 
The poultry house is also rather confined; and, owing to badly de- 
signed roosting arrangements, the droppings of one set of roosters 
fall on those below. This is to be remedied. I shall suggest the 
doing away with the disagreeable pool altogether, and so prevent 
the poultry having access to the masses of unhealthy matter 
about its edges, 
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REPORT OF A VISIT TO FORT WEEBER AND: 
SECOCOENI’S COUNTRY, FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF TAKING NOTES ON HORSE-SICKNESS. 


BY R. MOORE, ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, SOUTH AFRICA. 


HEARING of the outbreak of the much-dreaded malady known 
by the name of Horse-sickness, amongst the horses employed 
in the various corps of mounted men engaged in the campaign 
against the chief Secocoeni, Colonel Harrison, R.E., Command- 
ing Transvaal District, spoke to me on the subject, and we con- 
sidered it a chance that ought not to be lost by the veterinary 
profession in gaining some knowledge of the disease. Conse- 
quently I volunteered for the front, with the intention of watch- 
ing the disease, and to endeavour to modify the fatality of the 
outbreak, if possible. 

I started from Pretoria on the 27th October, and arrived at 
Fort Weeber on the 31st of the same month—distance, 140 miles. 

By order of the chief of the staff I joined Colonel Baker 
Russell’s column, there to be with the bulk of the animals, and 
where I could see the greatest number of cases. I had been 
with the column six days before the first case presented itself, in 
a transport animal, which soon died. The best of my ponies 
was the next case, which died on the eleventh day after leaving 
Pretoria. The disease next attacked the horses belonging to 
His Excellency Sir Garnet Wolseley and staff, and killed three 
out of four that suffered. After this more than two days never 
elapsed without a death in some of the corps. 

The horses belonging to the Transvaal Artillery—atout forty- 
five in number—marched from Pretoria about the middle of Octo- 
ber, by Middleberg—high veldt—to the front, were stationed with 
the column near Fort Weeber for three weeks, then marched to 
Secocoeni’s town, and were on their way back after the battle, 
about fifty miles, when the first horse died of Horse-sickness. 

Cause-—The cause of Horse-sickness is a point of dispute 
and varied opinion. Some people say it is the grass in the early 
morning, some say the dew, and some both, etc.; but after noting 
the symptoms, and seeing the post-mortem appearances, I will 
give my present opinion as to the cause. 
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Incubation.—The period of incubation is not yet exactly known. 
What I can make out at present is, that the greatest number of 
horses take the sickness in from eight to ten days after having 
‘been exposed to the cause’; yet a large number exceed that time. 

Symptoms.—The general appearance of an affected animal is 
dulness, with drooping ears. The pulse at the jawis generally 
weak and frequent, numbering from 60 to 80 at the outset of the 
disease ; it gradually runs down, and rapidly becomes impercep- 
tible. The visible mucous membranes are highly congested, and as 
the disease advances they become livid, the lividity being observed 
in patches on the conjunctiva. On auscultation, loud crepitations 
are heard in the lungs on both sides. The breathing is always 
accelerated, and as the disease progresses it becomes laborious. 
The temperature of the body is elevated, rising in the evening in 
some cases to 105°, and falling in the morning to 103° ; it varies in 
different cases. Symptoms of abdominal pain are present in the 
majority of cases; these are best seen in the animals that have 
not been doing active exercise when seized with the disease, as 
the lungs are not then so highly congested or sufficiently painful 
to divert the animal’s attention from the abdominal affection. 

A discharge of froth of a pinkish colour issues from both 
nostrils in some cases, especially in those that have been doing 
work when taken with the disease. 

In a few cases, swelling of the head and neck is a symptom 
of the malady. Cold sweats bedew the body; the animal is 
restless, and occasionally violent ; the extremities become cold, 
and the creature shivers, and wears a haggard expression till 
death puts an end to its suffering. 

The diagnostic symptoms are the lividity of the visible mucous 
membranes, and the discharge of froth from the nostrils. 

Treatment.—A great number of cases are too far gone before 
medicine can be administered. My treatment till now has been 
to bleed moderately in the first stages, when the pulse warranted 
it, and to give sedatives, such as the tincture of aconite; but 
when the disease reached a certain stage I change the treatment 
and give stimulants, and strong ones. Foment the sides and 
abdomen with hot water—not warm water—and apply powerful 
counter-irritants. 
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One well-marked case recovered ; two others, in which a rise 
in temperature had taken place, and the breathing was altered, 
also recovered under the above treatment. In the latter cases 
the disease had not assumed its definite form. 

After the disease has fairly established itself, and especially if 
the animal does any work at the commencement of the attack, 
treatment is of little avail. 

Post-mortem Appearances—The abdomen rapidly becomes 
distended with gas, and a great accumulation of froth from the 
nostrils may be seen in many cases. The muscles are generally 
very dark in colour, especially when the animal has been worked 
in the early stage of the disease. 

The Chest—The pleura is generally more or less congested, 
and underneath it, covering the lungs, is seen quantities of 
exuded lymph in patches, which have the appearance of a depo- 
sition of fat. 

The lungs are large in appearance, and do not collapse when 
the chest is opened. Both lungs are invariably affected, and in 
the majority of cases not a single lobule escapes. When cut, the 
surfaces present a highly congested appearance, every vessel 
being charged with dark blood. The bronchial tubes are in- 
variably congested more or less ; in some cases the smaller tubes 
alone are affected, in others the whole of the respiratory 
passages. The bronchi always contain a certain amount of the 
characteristic froth. 

The heart, although a little affected occasionally in its serous 
membranes, calls for no special remarks. 

The Abdomen.—Viewing the intestines iz situ, they present 
patches of inflammation throughout. The veins are remarkably 
well defined, being charged with thedark blood. Onbeing opened, 
the feces contained in the bowel are rather of a fluid nature, and 
of a light colour. The mucous membrane is covered with a 
thick grumous mucus, and the inflamed patches are of a livid 
colour. In the small bowels of some cases, are seen little circum- 
scribed inflammatory spots or patches. 

In one case I have seen slight hemorrhage into the bowels. 
Ecchymosed spots are occasionally seen on the outer coat of the 
bowels. The mesentery is also inflamed in patches, and the 
glands enlarged. 
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The liver, spleen, and kidneys call for no special remarks, 
although they are not invariably free from disease, and always 
share the dark colour of the other organs. 

Having noticed the symptoms and fost-mortem appearances of 
the disease, the circumstances under which it is contracted must 
be noticed. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the high-veldt road is more 
healthy than the bush-veldt, which are the two roads to Seco- 
coeni’s country. The valley of the Oliphant’s River, together 
with the valleys of Secocoeni’s country, are acknowledged to be 
most unhealthy, if not fatal, the percentage being ninety-five 
per cent. in some seasons. These valleys are most luxuriant, 
the soil being several feet deep in most places—rank and 
loamy. 

In the morning, after sunrise, or before the dew disappears, is 
acknowledged to be the most dangerous time for horses grazing. 
It is therefore thought by colonists and others, that the dew on 
the grass at this time is the cause of the disease. With this I 
cannot agree, as there is nothing in the dew or grass to affect 
an animal ; but in the morning there is an evaporation from the 
surface of the earth, most abundant in rich valleys and near 
streams of water. With these evaporations germs are in all 
probability carried up, which, in my opinion, are more likely to 
affect the horse than the dew or grass, the germs acting asa 
blood-poison. 

The water between Pretoriaand Secocoeni’stown is found chiefly 
in small running streams; only in one instance were the horses 
compelled to drink stagnant water. To the casual observer 
these streams appear very clear and pure, but in their course 
they pass over heated granite rocks, percolate through marshy 
ground, and are frequently contaminated by the dead bodies of 
oxen lying in them, or on their banks. Yet the same water 
passes over the “high veldt” under the same circumstances, 
without affecting the health of horses. 

My belief is, that the disease known as Horse-sickness is the 
result of a blood-poison ; that the poison either exists in the 
evaporations, or is in the water, or perhaps both. I am in favour 
of the former, yet I don’t ignore the latter. 
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The disease produced by the poison is a fever of a typhoid or 
enteric nature, and the only evidence required to confirm it as 
Enteric Fever, is the characteristic ulcers found in the bowels of 
men who have suffered from that disease. Yet we have the 
circumscribed inflammatory spots, which, if time were allowed 
before death, might form ulcers. 

At present, I believe the bowels are the primary seat of 
disease, and the excessive congestion of the lungs a natural 
result of the fever ; and a great many of the sudden deaths may 
be accounted for, in the fact that horses are worked when 
suffering from enteric disease, which would, according to the 
laws of physiology and pathology, produce intense hyperemia 
of the lungs. 

Having seen that treatment has little effect, our attention is 
drawn towards the prevention or modification of the disease. 
But to attempt this on a campaign is almost impossible, as 
stabling is absolutely required. Horses should be kept indoors 
and never allowed to graze in the morning, and very iittle in the 
middle of the day. Watering-places should be carefully selected 
and kept thoroughly clean. Stables should be kept clean, with 
ample ventilation, and disinfected—lime, chloride of lime, carbo- 
lised lime, or carbolic acid are the most valuable disinfectants. 

I believe that were the horses of this country well taken care 
of, as they are at home, the mortality would at once fall seventy- 
five per cent. 

The minute details of the disease, and the circumstances con- 
nected with it, have not been gone into, but are reserved for 
another report when I have ended my inquiries, and have more 
time to search into the mysteries of the malady. 





SCABIES. 
BY H. OLVER, F.R.C.V.S., TAMWORTH. 
ON the 12th of February, 1880, Mr. King, of Church Grove, sent 
a request that I would as soon as possible visit his premises, to 


see some horses. I did so on the following day, when my atten- 
tion was more especially directed to two two-year-old colts, both 
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in a most emaciated condition—one in slings, the other unable 
to rise, when down, without assistance. Both of them were, on 
the greater part of their bodies, hairless ; the skin much thick- 
ened and corrugated, and on its surface was an immense amount 
of furfaraceous scurf, which was more or less attached to the 
integument. The one in slings had been given a pint of Ol. 
lini, at the instance of a neighbouring farrier, who had been 
called to see them, and consequently was purging badly, and 
altogether off his feed. The other one, on the contrary, was 
constipated, but feeding well. To the latter I gave a mild 
saline aperient, and to both diffusible stimulants and tonics, 
including repeated doses of Liq. arsenicalis. I at once con- 
cluded that I had to do with Scabies of a violent and depilatory 
type. On inquiring further into their past history, I found 
that they had been pastured during the previous summer in 
Sutton Park—a space of more than a thousand acres, in which 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood have a right of pasturage. 
Consequently animals of all sorts and sizes are sent there, inclu- 
ding several from the neighbouring town of Birmingham. The 
colts did not do well through the summer, but this was no 
exception in such a wet season, and there was nothing particular 
to note in their appearance, when taken home in the autumn, 
excepting a generally unthrifty appearance, and rough state of 
the coat. But they were soon after noticed to rub a good deal, 
the hair to come off in patches, particularly about the neck and 
withers ; and, although supplied with hay in addition to a good 
pasture, they gradually fell away, and became weaker, notwith- 
standing a liberal diet and good appetite. Previous to my being 
called, the owner had dressed the skin with ammonia water, 
obtained from the gas-works; and at the suggestion of the 
farrier had given doses of linseed oil, etc., to no good purpose. 

In addition to the medicine given internally, I directed that 
they should each have two thorough good washings with 
soft soap and water, and afterwards the following liniment to be 
rubbed into every part of the skin, Ol. lini., Ol. terebth., Ol. 
picis., aa, with-an addition of Sulphur flor., this to remain on 
for three days, and then to be again washed. My patients 
being eight miles from Tamworth, I could not pay so much 
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attention to them as I could have wished, but again visited them 
on the 23rd, when I found the skin much cleaner, but still corru- 
gated and scurfy in places. The one in slings was more depili- 
tated, the bowels irregular in their action, sometimes purging, 
the faces being very foetid, and at others constipated. The 
other had a tendency to constipation, but a liberal supply of 
bran and carrots corrected this. I found that the one in slings 
had a large abscess formed in the groin, which I opened, when it 
discharged a great quantity of laudable pus. This, added to his 
already weak state, led me to give an unfavourable opinion, and I 
afterwards learnt that he died on the 30th instant. The other 
one I again had dressed with the same liniment, and he ulti- 
mately recovered, the hair growing very rapidly, but even now 
(April roth) he is not strong or gaining flesh fast. 

On this, my second visit, Mr. King requested me to look at 
two other colts, that had been running in the same field as the 
two previous ones for some time. I found that both of them 
were similarly affected, though in a less degree. The neck 
and shoulders were, to a great extent, denuded of hair, and 
there was the same thick scurfy and corrugated skin. On the 
loins and quarters could be felt nodules of different sizes, which, 
on being irritated caused the animal intense pleasure, and on 
removing the scab, a yellow serous effusion was exposed on its 
under surface. It being quite evident that these colts were affected 
in a similar way to the former ones, I directed that they should 
be dressed as the others had been. I was then taken to six cart- 
horses, and discovered that they were most of them rubbing 
themselves ; and on examination I found nodules on the skin 
and other symptoms of Scabies ; so I advised that the whole lot 
should be washed and dressed, the harness-room, etc., well 
cleansed with boiling water, and the stables and everything with 
which the horses had been in contact subjected to boiling water 
or whitewash. 

This treatment having been thoroughly carried out, I found on 
again visiting, on the 29th, and also on March 6th, that every- 
thing was going on satisfactorily. 

So far there does not seem anything very strange or extraor- 
dinary in this outbreak. The ordinary Mange is common 
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enough to most practitioners, and is readily amenable to treat- 
ment, it is also contagious. But in ordinary Scabies or Mange 
there is one symptom which is very characteristic of that disease, 
viz., the presence of a few hairs remaining on the affected part, 
which stick out like bristles, and are so firmly fixed that they are 
with great difficulty removed. This symptom was entirely absent; 
every hair was gone, the skin dry and powdery, and no sign of a 
hair-bulb in the skin; and, moreover, the parasite seemed to 
carry everything before it, and not to wander from place to 
place, as is so often seen. Another symptom that struck me as 
peculiar was, that when the affection was so far advanced that 
the hair was gone, and the skin corrugated and scurfy, the irrita- 
tion also ceased in that part, and the animal left off rubbing. 

Even if there was nothing more to chronicle, I consider the 
outbreak of more than usual interest ; and especially so, as I have 
since seen other cases proceeding from the park, and have heard 
of more, some terminating fatally. I very much regret that I 
did not apply the microscopical test to the parasites, and so have 
removed any doubt as to the cause of the affection. With the 
assistance of some medical friends, I did try to find an acarus 
after the animals had been dressed, but we failed to get a living 
one, and consequently were not able to obtain actual proof that 
the animals were suffering from sarcoptic and psoroptic Scabies, 
as was suggested by a perusal of those affections in Mr. Fleming’s 
“Sanitary Science and Police,” and by that gentleman himself 
in reply to a communication from me. 

The one point of more especial interest in this affection is, its 
transmissibility from the equine to the human subject. A few 
days after my first visit, I had a most uncomfortable itching on 
my leg, with a slight eruption resembling Nettle Rash. I was at 
once suspicious of the cause, and consulted two or three of my 
medical friends, but they never knew a similar case, and called 
it “ Nettle Rash.” My opinion, however, was soon confirmed ; for 
on again visiting my patients, I found that every one who had 
been in contact with the horses were similarly affected, excepting 
those who had applied the liniment, not all in the same part of 
the body, but generally on the legs, arms, and shoulders, and 
those who had been with the animals most were the most affected. 
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It did not cause any pain or derangement of the general health, 
but the itching was intolerable. There was a marked distinction 
to the symptoms produced by the human sarcopt, both in the ap- 
pearance of the eruption and in the locality chosen by the para- 
site in burrowing ; nor did the eruption extend, except from the 
migration of the parasite, for on a fresh eruption appearing the 
old one died away. Personally, I applied a dressing of sulphur 
ointment which had the desired effect ; two or three of the others 
followed my example, witha similar result. Two preferred to use 
the liniment prepared for the horses, and it was quite efficacious. 
In one instance, nothing was applied, and the sarcopt appears to 
have lived only a short time in its foreign soil; for the eruption 
shortly subsided, and the subject of the attack felt no further ill 
effects, 

[Our army friends, and especially those who were in the 
Crimea, will recognise at once in this description the aggravated 
form of Scabies, which causes so much destruction among mili- 
tary horses exposed to hardship and bad weather.] 





ANTHRAX FEVER, OR LOODIANAH DISEASE, IN 
INDIA: ITS SYMPTOMS, TREATMENT, CAUSE 
AND PREVENTION. 

BY JAMES MILLS, M.R.C.V.S., ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. 


(Continued from page 237.) 


HORSES in all states of condition are liable to become attacked, 
but those in good condition are more likely to recover than those 
ia a poor state ; as an instance of this, we have the grass-cutters’ 
ponies—not one of them recovered. Of course it might naturally 
be considered that they (G. C. ponies) would not be afforded the 
same amount of treatment as the troop horses, but I have every 
reason to believe they did. One circumstance I may also men- 
tion is, that they died very soon after being attacked—in fact, 


simply collapsed, evidently from want of strength to combat with 
the malady. ’ 
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Treatment.—It would betray a degree of absolute weakness to 
expect that good will accrue from any mild or palliative measures; 
it is a desperate and most fatal malady, and it must be treated 
as such. My experience teaches me that remedial agents must 
be promptly and energetically applied ; if not, little hope of 
success in the treatment may be expected. 

I know of no disease where all the science in the healing art 
of the veterinarian is more required than in this: he has thrust 
upon him a number of acute and dangerous symptoms, all wait- 
ing for speedy relief, if such is possible. 

Let it be borne in mind throughout the treatment, that this is 
one of the most “septic” diseases we have to encounter ; there- 
fore we must base it entirely on “antiseptic” principles, con- 
sisting of antiseptic conditions, and antiseptic regimen, as well as 
antiseptic medicines. 

Our medicinal agents must be those selected for their pro- 
perties of being capable of affording speedy and effectual 
assistance. There is no drug which can more readily or with 
more certainty effect so desirable an object in this disease as 
carbolic acid, and which justly ranks first (at least, in my esti- 
mation) of all other medicines in the treatment of Loodianah 
Fever. I employed with marked success this acid, in 3j. doses, 
in conjunction with a vehicle of Ol. Lini., and repeated it at 
intervals, varying from an hour-and-a-half to two or four hours— 
of course being entirely guided by the severity of the case. If 
very severe, the acid must be given at short intervals; if, 
on the other hand, mild, at longer intervals—but bear in 
mind, that although we see the symptoms abating, that is not a 
guarantee that we should suddenly cease with the carbolic treat- 
ment ; it ought to be continued, but gradually diminishing the 
doses, and extending the intervals, until recovery is complete. 
We must, as it were, keep the system under its influence, to com- 
pletely arrest the progress of putrefaction, and to destroy all 
trace of it, as well as the bacteria which are the seeds of it. 

Give with the first dose of the carbolic acid not less than a 
pint of the linseed oil, as a laxative is required to rid the ali- 
mentary canal of any effete material it may contain, and no 
better one will be found than this oil. Avoid giving aloes, 
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as it is too drastic, and liable to produce irritation of the 
bowels. 

To relieve urgent symptoms is now our next object, and also 
to support the powers of the system to combat with the 
disease. 

Where the fever is high, give the chlorate of potash and 
quinine, repeated two or three times aday. I found this combina- 
tion most beneficial, gradually reducing the dose as the fever 
abated. 

If the patient shows any signs whatever of exhaustion, lose no 
time in administering plenty of diffusible stimulants. The car- 
bonate of ammonia will be found the most suitable, given in bold 
doses, as it is extremely valuable, not only from its power of 
exciting the nervous energies, and through them the other bodily 
functions, but from its solvent effects on the blood. If the car- 
bonate is not at hand, any of the other preparations of ammonia 
may be used; failing them, the preparations of ether; and 
if it should happen that you run short of stimulating drugs, 
resort must be had to spirits or beer. In the last stages 
of this disease, and when, in several instances, life appeared 
about to terminate, by giving a pint of warm beer three times 
daily, the patient has rallied and eventually recovered. In the 
second outbreak at Bareilly, I used beer largely as a stimulant, 
and found it most useful. 

The action of the skin must be scrupulously attended to, as we 
know it is an active agent in removing foreign and effete matter 
from the system, and especially so in a tropical climate, where 
its functions are brought into greater requisition than in a tem- 
perate zone. Keep the skin acting well in the first stages, and 
place the animal beyond the reach of draughts, especially of the 
cold night air, as this air is liable to arrest the functions of the 
skin, and to drive the blood to the already weakened internal 
organs, which would be probably attended with disastrous results. 
Of course, to accomplish this, it is best to place the patient in 
a comfortable loose box, but that is not always procurable, as 
probably after the first case has shown itself, you have evacuated 
not only the stables, but the station as well; however, an old 
tent cangenerally be got fromthe commissariat department, which 
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I found answered very well indeed as an hospital, as it could be 
shifted to any situation one pleased. A large, double-poled 
soldier’s tent is the best. 

In cases where swellings appear on the throat and vicinity, no 
time should be lost in the application of hot fomentations, but 
applied under your own immediate supervision, as, if left to others, 
more harm than good will accrue from their use. The swelling 
of the throat must be carefuliy watched, and when signs of 
suffocation manifest themselves, tracheotomy must be performed. 
After the tube is inserted, it is very liable to become clogged with 
mucus, as the bronchiz are then throwing off a larger amount 
than in almost any other disease; therefore it must be frequently 
removed and cleaned. If the patient should recover, and if there 
is any thickening of the tissues left as a result of this swelling, 
the application of a blister of biniodide of mercury will aid 
materially in its re-absorption. 

If the brain is seriously implicated, give Fleming’s Tinct. of 
Aconite, which acts both as a sedative and febrifuge. Also 
remove the hair from the poll, and apply a strong Cantharadine 
blister. Do not prescribe Aconite if the brain-symptoms are 
those of Coma. Stimulants must then be given. 

When the abdominal pains are very severe, in addition to the 
giving of sedatives, put a hot “pack” on. This consists of en- 
veloping closely the abdomen in a rug or blanket wrung out of 
hot water, then covering it over with several dry ones, to exclude 
the air, and fastening all firmly to the body with rollers. 

If Diarrhoea be present, it must not be suddenly arrested by 
astringents, as it is due, probably, to the irritation of the ulce- 
rated bowel by foetid matter; and if the action of the bowels is 
stopped, it is only reasonable to infer that such treatment would 
be unwise, as the diseased products would be thrown back on 
the system, and in all likelihood produce death. 

Where ulceration of the intestines is suspected, endeavour to 
heal them through the system ; you cannot act directly on the 
ulcers themselves, therefore improve the tone of the constitution, 
and they will in time put on a healthy action, the Diarrhoea will 
cease, and the bowel will again assume its normal state. 

The lungs can be assisted materially in throwing off the large 
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amount of mucus which is secreted, by the giving of expecto- 
rants, and by the application of counter-irritants. The best, 
simplest, and most direct expectorant is the vapour of warm 
water, kept up with untiring energy until relief is obtained, 
Combined with an occasional dose of the Spirits of Camphor. It 
is no use attempting to give Camphor in its solid form in a bolus, 
as the disturbance it will cause will produce more harm than the 
Camphor will do good; and if even the exhibition of the spirits is 
likely to give rise to disturbance, place it in the water and allow 
the patient to inhale it. Mustard to the chest, at first only ona 
portion of it, so as to leave room for future counter-irritation if 
found necessary. After sponging this sinapism off, apply a hot 
pack, as recommended for the abdomen. 

You never do wrong by directly treating the liver in all cases, 
as itis sure to be affected. 

Firstly, give a few doses of Mercury, followed up by the infusion 
of Chiretta. Counter-irritants may also be employed with benefit. 

When the kidneys and bladder are involved, give linseed- 
tea and barley-water todrink. Locally, apply hot fomentations 
or a sheep-skin. 

As the patient nears recovery, give the vegetable and mineral 
tonics, combined with changes of air, and the best procurable 
food. . 

Let your hospital be on as dry and lofty a site as possible ; 
particularly avoid damp and malarious situations ; and, above all, 
let the patient be carefully nursed throughout. Disinfectants, 
such as McDougall’s powder, carbolic acid, etc., must be freely 
sprinkled near to and around the animal affected. 

Just one word regarding the food. It must be selected for its 
virtue of being easily digested and assimilated, if not, it will 
throw the case as far back as ever; therefore bear in mind 
that the viscera are unable to do their duty of assimilation as 
they would in health, so choose and regulate the diet accordingly. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIFFICULT CASE OF PARTURITION IN THECOW: 
A CELOSOMIAN MONSTROSITY OF THE CALF 
(AS INDICATED IN FLEMING’S “VETERINARY 
OBSTETRICS,” Fic. 88, PAGE 394). 


BY W. J. ARKCOLL, M.R.C.V.S., MACCLESFIELD. 


On March 5th, 1875, Mr. Ridgway, Upton Hall, called upon 
me about six o’clock p.m., desiring my attendance to a cow of 
his which was calving. I was out at the time, but was expected 
to return directly. However, in his difficulty, he said he could 
not wait, and must have some assistance at once. But he came 
again the same evening for me about ten p.m., stating they had 
done everything they could for the cow, but thought the calf 
would require cutting away, and requested me to go at once. 
On my arrival, I found a neighbouring cow-doctor in attendance, 
and quite energetic. I ascertained that the cow had been 
attempting to calve, showing pains for the most part of the day, 
and with the above assistance the calf’s head was born, but 
could proceed no further. Upon examination, I found the head 
protruding from the vagina, and all four feet in sight; but the 
neck, knees, and hocks were firmly wedged in the vagina, owing 
to the traction which had been exercised by five or six powerful 
men. From the peculiar position of the foetus, I was at first 
under the impression I had twins to deal with—viz., head and 
fore legs of one calf, with hind legs of the second one ; so made 
inquiries whether the general appearance of the cow previously 
had indicated such a condition, but was answered in the negative. 
I then secured cords to the hind legs, and made strenuous but 
ineffectual attempts to return them, though during my efforts 
I detected I had a malformed foetus to contend with in the one 
with the head born, as the elbows were bent upwards above the 
neck (similar to the position a man assumes if he places his 
hands back to back above his head), with both hind legs of the 
supposed other twin-calf resting upon the neck and between the 
elbows of the foremost one. As I was still under the impression 
there were twins, some practitioners would ask, Why not remove 
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the head? My answer is, I had no difficulty with the head, 
having sufficient space until I reached where the neck, hocks, and 
knees were so wedged, as before ‘stated, and every effort proved 
futile to return the hind legs. I therefore decided to try extra 
traction upon the neck and fore limbs, directing my assistants 
to pull at these parts—myself pushing the hind limbs back— 
when, to the surprise of every one present, the whole foetus came 
away, doubled up, and presenting a very curious appearance. 

Description.—Besides the elbows being bent up, as specified 
above, the spine was abruptly curved backwards, the pelvis and 
hind portion of the body resting upon the shoulders, thus 
accounting for my impression of its being a twin birth. The 
abdominal parietes were incomplete, the opening into the 
abdomen being about twelve or fourteen inches in diameter, 
when the body of this monstrosity lay on the floor. I then 
found the intestines attached to the calf, but reaching therefrom 
to the uterus of the cow. These I detached, and removed the 
heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, etc., of the calf from the uterus of 
the cow, where they were floating about quite unprotected, and 
completely detached from the calf. I ascribe this state of 
things, in some measure, to the force which had _ necessarily 
been employed to effect delivery, whereby, no doubt, these im- 
portant organs were separated from their proper attachments. 
The calf appeared full-grown, the hoofs and hair adhering very 
firmly ; the margin of the abdominal opening was destitute of 
hair. Both the fore and hind legs were deformed, independent 
of their position in regard to the curvature of the spine. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF ELECTRICITY IN DISEASE. 
BY A. JONES., M.R.C.V.S., QUEEN’S BAYS, DUBLIN. 


AN epizoétic of a typhoid character and a most depressing na- 
ture having attacked the horses in the Royal Barracks, Dublin, 
I was very anxious to try the effects of electricity on some of 
the cases, as the usual remedies I did not consider at all satis- 
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factory. I therefore put myself in communication with Mr. 
Grigg, an electrician, and to whose kindness I am indebted for 
the use of the electro-magnetic battery, and instructions as to 
his latest mode of application. 

To afford a better idea of the cases to which the treatment 
was applied, I will give a few of the symptoms, The tempera- 
ture ranged between 105° and 107°, and the pulse from 60 to go. 
The mucous membranes were dark mahogany-coloured ; there 
was great nervous and muscular prostration—so much so that 
the animal could scarcely stand. The pulse was intermittent to 
an extraordinary degree, and the heart throbbing violently ; the 
eyes were partially closed, and the animal staggering about and 
falling down as if in an apoplectic fit. The bowels ceased to act, 
although there was a large quantity of ingesta in the rectum. 
In some cases there was partial paralysis of one or both hind 
legs. 

The disease ran its course in a regular way. On the fourth day 
death occurred, and on that day the fever was at its highest 
point, 

The remedies I used prior to the application of electricity 
were, Mag. sulph., Soda salicyl., Pot. nit., Soda hypo-sulph., 
Ol. tereb., Sp. ether nit., Lig. am. acet. 

Two animals—well-marked cases—out of a number affected, 
were selected on the first day of illness for the application of 
electricity. They were placed under the treatment for one hour 
in the morning and one hour in the evening, daily. After the 
third application there was more regularity in the beat. of the 
pulse, anda decrease in its number, also a diminution in the tem- 
perature. The bowels began to act, and the animals to feed. I 
considered this treatment most satisfactory, and especially as all 
the symptoms invariably increased in intensity to the fourth day, 
I therefore continued it; the result being that they made very 
rapid recoveries. 

In nearly all fevers of this class, in which the temperature runs 
so high, and with a large addition of fibrine in the blood, some 
organ getsblocked, causing congestion, and sometimes inflamma- 
tion, which leads to structural derangements, rendering the ani- 
mal attacked not nearly so useful and often unsound ; and I feel 
VOL. xX. zZ 
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confident that by the timely application of electricity, a disease 
can be so modified in its course that there will be a rapid and 
complete recovery, and consequently no organic change. 

I cannot speak too highly of its effects. The animals fed and 
did not lose flesh, made rapid recoveries, and were able to work 
very soon ; whereas cases not treated with electricity became so 
emaciated that they could not be used for months, and others be- 
came “ roarers,” etc. 

Electricity appears to act by stimulating the nervous and cir- 
culatory systems, giving tone to the nerves and equalising the 
circulation, thus enabling nature to throw off the morbid poison 
of any specific disease. 

Horses are quite quiet under the treatment, and appear to 
like it. 

Any members of the profession wishing for more information 
regarding this new and successful treatment, I shall be glad to 
give it to them, as far as I am able. 








THE ECRASEUR IN THE REMOVAL OF TUMOURS. 
BY J. T. DIBBIN, M.R.C.V.S., 5TH LANCERS. 


A TUMOUR situated deeply in the inguinal region of the right 
side of a troop-mare, thirteen years old, was first noticed about 
four years ago, at which time it was about the size of a hen’s egg, 
and increased but little until October, 1879. I am of opinion 
that, prior to this time, it was a simple fibrous growth, but that 
from some cause (probably injury by getting over the bale, or in 
lying down), in October the tumour increased rapidly in size, 
assumed a malignant form, becoming very vascular, and softer 
to the touch, with a tendency to ulcerate. The mare was cast 
for the purpose of making a careful examination of the tumour, 
and removing it with the knife, if deemed advisable; but the 
mass was found to have such a large base in close connection 
with the arteries of the part, and had such large vessels supplying 
it, that it was decided to make incisions, with the view of 
sloughing the tumour away. This was done, but without the 
desired effect, for it continued to increase in size. The mare 
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having injured the tumour by lying on it one night, it was dis- 
covered bleeding profusely in the morning, and great difficulty 
was experienced in arresting the hemorrhage. About this time 
Mr. Geo. Fleming, Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, saw the 
mare, and kindly offered to operate on her, and remove the 
tumour by means of the ecraseur. On the 13th of January the 
mare was cast, placed on her back, and the hind legs tied well for- 
wards and down to her sides, by means of a rope placed under 
her as she lay. A careful incision was then made through the 
integument at the base of the tumour, leaving skin enough to 
allow of sutures being passed through, and the wound closed after 
the removal of it ; the loose connective tissue was broken down, 
and the mass enucleated as much as possible by the fingers, until 
the chain of the ecraseur could be got well round the base of the 
tumour—a spray of carbolised water being thrown over the part 
during the operation. Constriction was now applied by the chain 
of the instrument, and the enclosed structures slowly broken 
through. The wound was then cleansed, sutured with carbolised 
catgut, collodion applied over the surface, and the mare liberated. 
There was no hemorrhage after the first incision was made 
through the integument. The sutures gave way the next day, 
and the wound suppurated. It was syringed with carbolised 
tepid water daily, and healed rapidly, the animal going to duty 
inamonth. On examining the tuthour after removal, it was found 
to weigh over four pounds; several cysts were discovered in the 
structure, filled with a serous-looking fluid. Sections examined 
under the microscope were found to be made up principally of 
cells, resembling cancer cells in every particular. 

[We examined a very small portion of this tumour, and found 
all the appearances of a sarcomatous growth—embryonic con- 
nective tissue in extremely small proportion to the round cellular 


elements. ] 
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THE PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY OF EPIZOOTIC 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


BY CHARLES S. ROY, M.D, LONDON, ASSISTANT AT THE PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 


(Concluded from page 181.) 


THE branches of the bronchi which pass to the diseased region 
are more commonly affected than the accompanying vessels. 
The muscular coat and mucosa are occasionally found unchanged. 
but usually these tissues are the seat of cellular infiltration vary- 
ing greatly in amount. The mucous lining of the air-tube is 
almost invariably more deeply affected than the muscular coat, 
The histological characters of the disease affecting the air-tubes, 
are in no important matter different from those of the other 
affected tissues which have already been described. The bron- 
chial wall is swollen from the presence in its interstices of cell- 
elements and fibrinous exudation. This condition is illustrated 
by fig. Ix. The cells in the less deeply affected parts are situ- 
ated chiefly round the lymphatic follicles, which are swollen, with 
ill-defined margins. At parts where the disease is more advanced, 
the cells are more thickly scattered through the mucosa.. They 
are often found crowded round the walls of the racemose glands, 
the cells of which may be unchanged in appearance, but are 
often, on the other hand, broken up and their place within the 
gland-tube taken by lymphoid cells. - The epithelial lining of the 
bronchi is usually intact to all appearance, except at those parts 
where the superficial ulcerations of the mucous membrane which 
have already been spoken of are present. These ulcerations 
seem to result from the pressure on the tissue exercised by masses 
of cell-elements, or by a large amount of fibrinous, exudation. 

It was noted in treating of the macroscopic characters of the 
disease that, in one case, the posterior mediastinal connective 
tissue was found greatly swollen with gelatinous semi-fluid exuda- 
tion. The examination of this with the microscope showed it to 
be identical in structure with that of the exudation between the 


lobules. 
Having finished our description of the histology of the diseased 
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lung, we turn to notice the appearances found in the lymphatic 
glands which receive the lymph from the affected region of the 
lung. 
On examining thin, partially-washed sections taken from. the 
swollen glands, we find that situated in the lymph-sinuses are 
many of the epithelioid cells which~ have been described as 
occurring in other diseased parts. Such cells are not discover- 
able amongst the smaller. cell-elements of the ymph-cylinders. .In 
most specimens, the follicles of the cortical substance are found 
enlarged, theirmargins at the same time being more indistinct than 
usual. In some cases we find a thickening of the fine fibres that 
run across the ymph-sinuses from the trabeculz to the Lymph-cylin- 
ders, together with an increase of the nuclei which are seated at 
their nodal. points. I am not, however, inclined to place much 
importance on this, for Dr. Klein informs me that he has observed 
a thickening of these fibres, and a moderate increase in. their 
nuclei, in lymphatic glands which have been taken from perfectly 
healthy cattle ; besides which, although this appearance was very 
marked in some cases, it was altogether absent in other Pleuro- 
pneumonic glands. In those cases where the afferent lymph- 
vessels contained thrombi, the wall of the lymphatic was much 
thickened, its substance being flooded with young cells, the con- 
tained clot being usually also rich in cell-elements. In fig. x. 
a transverse section through such a lymphatic vessel is repre- 
sented. 

I have but little to add, in concluding this part of the report, 
concerning the few, and on the whole rare, changes which occur 
in the kidney and liver. 

In the two cases where the kidney was affected, the histologi- 
cal characters of the diseased gland were the same in both in- 
stances. ‘The changes found consisted in the presence between 
the tubules of the cortical substance, of lymphoid cells disposed 
irregularly, at some parts being massed together in large num- 
bers and displacing or causing absorption of some of the tubules, 
while at other places groups of two or three cells were seen in 
the interstices between the tubuli. The tubuli themselves ap- 
peared unaffected. The disease occurred in scattered patches, 
some portions of the cortical substance being quite normal in 
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appearance. The medullary tissue in both cases showed no 
abnormality. 

In the liver the small whitish masses were also due to the pre- 
sence of leucocytes occupying the interstices of the tissue. They 
were most crowded at those spaces left by the rounded angles of 
neighbouring lobuli. At some parts they were found in the in- 
terior of the lobuli, the cells of which had in part disappeared. 

At various parts of the diseased lung, appearances were found 
which seemed, at first sight, to be due to the presence of micro- 
cocci in clumps, situated chiefly in the interlobular exudation. 
The granules composing these little masses were nearly equal in 
size, and they took on the same colouration as micrococcous 
masses when the section was stained with logwood. None of 
them, however, resisted the action of caustic potash; nor, in 
spite of careful and systematic examination, have I in any single 
case been able to convince myself of the presence of micrococci 
or of bacteria in the diseased tissue. It is well known, from the 
observations of Klein and Ziegler, that micrococci may be 
thickly scattered through a tissue and yet be unrecognisable ; 
seeing that, although the characters of these organisms when 
collected in masses are well enough defined, yet when scattered 
they escape our means of investigation. Such organisms may, 
therefore, be present in Pleuro-pneumonic lungs, though it is 
doubtful if we have good a@ priori grounds for believing them 
to be so. 

The examination of the fluid exudation in the fresh condition 
has also invariably given negative results, in so far as the search 
for micrococci and bacteria was concerned. 


CONCLUSION. 


In the foregoing pages I have confined myself to the descrip- 
tion of facts concerning which there was scarcely room for 
difference of opinion ; but I have not considered it advisable to 
finish my report without indicating a few of the more evident 
conclusions which may be drawn from the histological anatomy 
of the disease. As has been pointed out, we have here to do 
with a morbid process which presents many points of resem- 
blance to simple inflammation of the lung. The marbled 
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appearance which is seen on section of the diseased lung-sub- 
stance, and many other of the macroscopical characters are 
manifestly due, not to any peculiarity in the morbid process, but 
to the special conformation of the bovine lung. As we have 
seen also, in its histological characters the diseased tissue pre- 
sents may analogies with that affected with simple Pneumonia. 
In so far as the changes in the alveolar substance are concerned, 
these, at some parts, copy so closely the appearances found in 
ordinary Croupous Pneumonia, that it would be impossible, from 
a simple examination of a section under the microscope, to say 
whether the specimen had been taken from a case of simple 
Pneumonia or from one of contagious Pleuro-pneumonia. And, 
in fact, many writers on the subject, ¢g., Roll* and Bruck- 
miiller,f consider the disease to correspond exactly with the 
simple Pneumonia of other animals. 

The changes in the alveolar tissue, however, in cases of Pleuro- 
pneumonia are characterised by their want of uniformity. We 
find at different parts of the same lung changes which, if they 
were uniform, would serve to distinguish the process as a 
croupous inflammation; at others, again, the characters of 
Catarrhal Pneumonia are those which predominate ; elsewhere, 
the formation of cicatricial tissue makes Cirrhosis the striking 
feature ; at still other parts, the rich hypertrophy of the smooth 
muscular fibres of the pulmonary parenchyma copies the Mus- 
cular Cirrhosis of Buhl; while, finally, the dense infiltration by 
young cells of the alveola walls, while the cavities of the air-cells 
are crowded with epithelial elements, gives an appearance iden- 
tical with that found in cases of “Tubercular Pneumonia.” So 
that the absence of uniformity in the morbid changes found in the 
alveolar tissue serves to characterise the disease. 

It has been noted that the most usual condition of the diseased 
alveolar tissue is one in which the walls of the air-cells are more 
or less thickened and infiltrated with young cells. These cells, 
in so far as their appearance is concerned, differ in no particular 
from ordinary pus-corpuscles. We find them in great abundance 
everywhere through the affected mass, and they form indeed the 


* Roll, Lehrd. a. Patholog. in Therap. d. Hausthiere. Wien, 1860. 
t Bruckmiiller, Lehré. d. Patholog. Zootomie. Wien, 1862. 
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most striking feature in the morbid histology of Pleuro- 
pneumonia. Their life-history, however, is peculiar, and seems 
in great part governed, as might be anticipated, by the amount 
of nutrient fluid present in the tissue in which they are situated, 
and by the degree of intensity of the irritant factor whose pre- 
sence is presumably the cause of their exudation or development. 
At some parts we find them forming cicatricial tissue, while at 
others they have broken up, leaving only slight traces of their 
former existence. The fact that so much fibrinous coagulum is 
present throughout the diseased tissue may, reasoning from 
Schmidt's observations, be taken as evidence that a large number 
of leucocytes have become disintegrated. ‘But perhaps of more 
importance than the modifications which these cells undergo, is 
the absence in them of certain degenerative changes. 

They frequently disintegrate, but they never show any traces 
of caseation, nor of mucous degeneration. This is especially 
noteworthy in the case of the enlarged lympathic glands, which 
never shew any tendency to caseation : a form of degeneration 
which is so common in them in other chronic inflammations of 
the lung. The cell-elements in Syphilis, in Glanders, in Lupus and 
in Tuberculosis, resemble in appearance the ordinary young cells 
found in cases of simple inflammation ; but they are distinguished 
in the case of each of the diseases mentioned by the changes 
which they undergo: in Syphilis it is the mucous degeneration ; 
in Tuberculosis it is caseation, etc., etc. ; and so also with the cell- 
elements in the case of Pleuro-pneumonia. The cells which are 
Sound richly infiltrating the diseased tissue resemble in appearance 
those found in ordinary non-specific inflammation, but they are 
characterised by the changes which they undergo. 

The distribution of these cells in the interlobular exudation, 
and the peculiar manner in which they are grouped round the 
lymph-channels, serve also to distinguish the morbid process. 

It is scarcely possible to discover in what manner the disease 
first commences, what tissue it first attacks; seeing that it is 
practically impossible to obtain specimens at a stage of the affec- 
tion sufficiently early for us to be able to elucidate this point by 
direct observation. For although, after the disease has made 
progress enough to enable a diagnosis to be made and the animal 
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is slaughtered, a given tissue may be more deeply or more ex- 
tensively affected than another, that forms no sufficient ground 
for believing that in it the disease has first fixed its root. I can- 
not, therefore, understand on what Professor Yeo has based his 
assertion that the disease first attacks the mucous ‘membrane of 
the smaller bronchi. It is, of course, probable enough that the 
disease does so commence, but one requires something more than 
a probability to serve as the foundation for a definite assertion of 
this kind. For my own part, I should imagine that the disease 
more probably first attacks the peribronchial connective tissue ; 
but I should not feel justified in asserting it as a definite fact. 
As Professor Yeo’s* investigations are by far the most important 
and interesting researches on the pathology of Pleuro-pneumonia 
with which I am acquainted, I believe that I cannot do better 
than quote, in his own words, the conclusions to which he has 
arrived. He says :— 


To recapitulate then, the various items in the pathological sequence may 
be thus enumerated : 

1. Irritation of the mucous membrane cf the smaller bronchi, probably by 
some infective material (specific virus ?). 

. Chronic ulcerative Bronchitis, localised to a few smaller bronchi. 

- Occlusion of the affected air-tubes. 

. This produces such changes in the air-cells belonging to the affected 
tubes that the lobular parenchyma becomes solid. 

. As the bronchial disease progresses, the walls of the air-tubes become 
thickened and infiltrated with the products of chronic inflammation. 

. The peribronchial lymphatics are implicated by the extension of the 
infective process from the bronchus and are soon filled. with dense 
exudation. 

. The block in the lymphatics of the broncho-vascular system impedes 
the flow of lymph from the corresponding territory. 

. The tributary lymph-channels are thus mechanically engorged and at 
the same time they are irritated by infective materials. 

g. The inflammation of all the coats of the air-tubes gradually spreads 
towards the root of the lung. 


As will have been gathered from the contents of the foregoing 
pages, it is impossible for me to endorse the views contained in 
this résumé. 

It is difficult to draw absolute conclusions as to the later 
progress of the disease—as to what would result if the animals 


* A Report on the Pathological Anatomy of Pleuro-pneumonia, by Prof. 
— F. Yeo. London, 1878. Also, the VETERINARY JOURNAL, vol. vii., 
p. 28. 
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were allowed to live. That cure may result is asserted by 
various writers, and the method is supposed to consist in the 
affected part, which necessarily must not be of large extent, 
becoming dry, firm and bloodless, and being finally separated 
from the healthy lung-substance by a layer of cicatricial tissue. 
Cases not very rarely occur in which the lungs of cattle believed 
to be healthy are found, on their being slaughtered, to contain a 
firm, dry, encapsuled part into which neither blood nor air had 
penetrated, and which presents a well-marked marbled appear- 
ance on section. I have not been able to obtain any such 
specimen, nor have I found any published account of the micro- 
scopic appearances found on examination of the dried capsuled 
part, and cannot therefore be certain that it represented the 
remains of a healed Pleuro-pneumonic mass. The peculiar kind 
of dry gangrene which distinguishes what I have called the ¢hird 
stage, may very probably represent the first step towards this 
form of cure, which seems the only form that can take place 
when once the disease is fairly established in the pulmonary 
tissue. 

The anatomical features of the disease which I have attempted 
to describe in the preceding pages are so sharply defined and so 
characteristic, as to leave no room for doubt as to the classifica- 
tion of the morbid process. It is a typical example of a 
“specific inflammation,” or, as Klebs has proposed to name this 
class of diseases, of an “ infection tumour.” It takes its place 
naturally, therefore, beside Syphilis, Glanders, Tuberculosis, etc. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES. 


Fic. we section of mucous membrane of bronchus of second 
order. 
a. Epithelium. 
6. Mucous gland. 
¢. Muscular layer. 
add. Young cells infiltrated at various parts of the tissue. (Obj. iv. Hart- 
nack. Oc. No. ii.) 


Fic. X.—Section through an afferent lymphatic vessel passing to a diseased 
lymphatic gland. 
a. Thickened wall of lymphatic. 
6. Coagulum in lumen of vessel. 
¢. Connective tissue swollen and containing a large number of young cells. 
@. Artery cut across. 
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G@vitorital. 


THE WASTE OF TRANSPORT ANIMALS IN INDIA. 


We have more than once referred to the reckless waste of animals 
occurring in the Indian transport department since the commencement 
of the Afghan war, and if we again allude to this subject, it is 
only from a desire to draw attention to the urgent necessity that exists 
for introducing a better system of management in that department ; so 
that not only may its efficiency be increased (it is sadly in need of 
improvement), and the danger of catastrophes during war be obviated, 
but. that the great expenses it incurs—excessive beyond measure, when 
compared with the services rendered—and the charges of ignorance and 
inhumanity heaped upon it shall no longer be deserved. The mortality 
among the camels at the commencement of the campaign was some- 
thing appalling, and it may truly be said that the whole north-west ot 
India has been swept of its cameline population for the transport service 
in Afghanistan, and that the large majority of these animals has perished. 
The immediate loss to the Government is, of course, immense, but the 
injury inflicted upon the regions whence these camels were obtained it 
is impossible to estimate. It is not too much to assert that many years 
will elapse before these districts will recover from the shock they have 
experienced through the abstraction of those animals upon which they 
so much depended for carrying on their trade. 

It cannot be denied that much of the mortality among the camels 
was due to ignorance and mismanagement. The military authorities 
thought fit to dispense with veterinary advice and assistance, and pur- 
chased and managed the camels in their own fashion. Whenever this 
has happened—whether in India, Europe, or elsewhere—nothing but 
loss and disaster has followed. On this occasion, camels quite unsuit- 
able for campaigning were sent on towards the Afghan frontier, and they 
soon succumbed, either from the physical defects with which they 
started— aggravated, of course, by mismanagement and starvation—or 
from diseases which their inherent weakness made them liable to. The 
reports.as to the mortality among the camels are quite painful, if not 
disgusting. Very many of the poor creatures were scarcely a year old, 
others were pregnant, and many were in the last stage of senility. 

Reports no less discreditable and painful reach us with regard to the 
ponies employed in the transport service. The commissariat, as usual, 
appears to have considered nothing but numbers in buying these 
animals ; and apparently ignoring or knowing nothing of what consti- 
tutes efficiency, it has made a terrible mess, not only of the public funds, 
but also of the transport. The ponies have been bought entirely on 
the responsibility of the commissariat officers, and without seeking as- 
sistance from the veterinary department. ‘The result is as might be 
expected, and as it was with the camels. The purchasing has been 
conducted in the most reckless manner, and miserable creatures— 
under-aged or worn out, in foal or incurably diseased, crippled and 
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deformed—have been sent up to the “front” to carry a load of some- 
thing like two hundred pounds many miles a day, when they really 
could not do justice to themselves by carrying their own weight. The 
inevitable occurs in a very short time. One or two journeys on.bad 
roads terminates the career of these poor brutes. Indeed, we are 
informed that many of them never reach the front ; and one instance 
is adduced in which a number—some only a year old, others living 
skeletons—were bought by. the commissariat officers, and could not 
proceed more than twenty miles beyond the place where they were 
purchased. We also hear of ponies suffering from Glanders being taken 
by these officers. 

Nothing can be more lamentable or discreditable than the way in 
which the Afghan campaign has been conducted, so far as the transport 
animals are concerned ; and until the higher authorities fully recognise 
the fact that nothing can be done without a well-organised and efficient 
transport, and that in the organisation and efficiency of that transport 
veterinary surgeons must necessarily play a very, important part, we 
shall always have to record immense sacrifices of money and animal 
life, unpardonable cruelty to animals, and army corps unable to move a 
mile from their camps, or in danger of starvation or other disaster. 
Every year the services of veterinary surgeons are becoming more 
necessary in maintaining the health and efficiency of animals useful to 
man ; but in warlike operations these services are deemed absolutely in- 
dispensable when these operations are under the direction of enlightened 
commanders. It is through neglecting to make full use of its veterinary 
department, that the Indian Government has incurred so much discredit 
in the transport organisation for the Afghan campaign. Will the lesson 
be taken to heart? It will well repay the Government to give the 
department more of its countenance and confidence, not only in the 
matter of transport, but in others which are quite as important. 





CYSTICERCUS CELLULOSUS AFFECTING THE SKIN OF 
MAN.* 


SCHIFF, of Vienna, gives an interesting account of a case of this extremely 
rare cutaneous disease. On various parts of the body of a strong man, of 
twenty-six years, were numerous tumours, varying in size from a pea to a 
hazel-nut., These tumours were situated under the skin, in the subcutaneous 
areolar tissue, and between muscles. They were themselves movable on 
their base, and the skin covering them was so over them. Their consis- 
tence was rather difficult to define, for they felt gristly, combined with 
elasticity. Their surface was invariably smooth, and conveyed the impres- 
sion that there was a tolerably hard cyst-wall, rendered tense from over-dis- 
tension. Excision enabled Chiari and Coskor to determine that the 
tumours were the scolices or larval forms of Zenia solium. The first 
tumour appeared a year previously, on the anterior margin of the right pec- 


Jounal S Pg . fiir Dermatologie und Syphilis, 1879. Edinburgh Medical 
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toralis major, and then by degrees others showed themselves on different 
parts of the body. The man said that for about a year he had repeatedly 
eaten raw beef. Schiff thinks that some other accidental mode of introduc- 
tion must have been active, since the larve of Z@enia so/ium are never met 
with in oxen (?), but only those of 7znia mediocannelata, while the larvz of 
the latter have not yet been observed in man. To strengthen this view, a 
strong anthelmintic brought away no segments of tapeworm. This patient 
also exhibited some curious nervous phenomena-which are worth noting. 
Since the age of ten, when ‘he had a severe attack of Typhus Fever, he 
suffered from:a very intense tremor of the whole body, but especially in the 
upper limbs, presenting in course of years remissions and exacerbations. 
Besides this, synchronously with the appearance of the tumours under the 
skin, epileptiform convulsions came on with chronic and tonic spasms, 
affecting most severely the muscles of the nape of the neck, and preceded by 
an aura epfileptica. Further, during the last year the patient often com- 
plained of uneasiness and pain over his whole body. The muscular tremor 
Schiff regards as a sequela of Typhus ; the uneasiness, pain, and recurrent 
epileptic seizures as identical with the symptoms of Cysticercus of the brain, 
as described by Griesinger, ceasing for the time when each individual Scolex 
became encysted, and thus lost its power of locomotion through the cerebral 
tissues—Schiff thinking with Lewin that thus the Cysticercus migrates, and 
not merely, as Griesinger believes, advances along the course of the blood- 
vessels. 





HUMAN AND ANIMAL VARIOL#: A STUDY IN COMPARA- 
TIVE PATHOLOGY.* 


BY GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.C.V.S.,. ARMY VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 
(Continued from p. 266.) 


WHAT we might call the casual evidence as to the non-identity between 
human Variola and Cow-pox, and their being two distinct diseases of a 
group, is still further increased by other facts which may be mentioned. 
The individuality of contagious maladies is, perhaps, never more strongly 
marked than when we find two affecting the same person or animal, and 
running their course concurrently, the various phases of one being passed 
through entirely independently of the evolution of the other. Such instances 
are far from infrequent in the practice of the physician and veterinary 
surgeon, and from my own experience I could relate several. But I refrain 
from doing so, as additional testimony of this kind is not required at this 
period of the nineteenth century, I hope. But in the discussion now under- 
going consideration, such evidence should be borne in mind when we men- 
tion the fact, that cases are recorded in which people already infected with 
Small-pox, and who had been vaccinated when so infected, have had the 
eruptions of the two diseases apparent at the same time, each preserving its 
special characters, undergoing its different changes, and terminating 
exactly as if it were totally independent of the other, and had not the 
slightest influence in modifying or checking its course. And more than this, 
Hallé is reported to have employed the lymph from vaccine vesicles developed 
under these conditions, to vaccinate healthy children, and has only produced 
the pock of Vaccinia—never Small-pox. In one of Chauveau’s experiments, 
in which a horse was inoculated with the virus of human Small-pox, which 


* From the Zancet for March 2oth. 
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gave rise to local effects, and was also inoculated with vaccine lymph, evidence 
of the two morbid actions operating coincidently was undeniable, and 
afforded one more proof that a certain lapse of time must ensue before the 
preservative influence of vaccination comes into play. 

However strong and abundant clinical and casual evidence may be, it is 
not always completely convincing, unless supported by experimental demon- 
stration, when it is then irresistible. This evidence is also fortunately at 
hand, and in a most exhaustive and complete form ; and it is very remarkable 
that, with the exception of one speaker at the conference (Dr. Cameron), its 
existence does not seem to have been known to those present ; at least, this 
may be inferred from the circumstance that it was never alluded to, save in 
thé one instance mentioned. That my surmise is not very wide of the 
truth, may be taken for granted, when we read of one gentleman saying, in 
reference to the experiments conducted by my friend, Professor Chauveau, 
of the Lyons Veterinary School, and briefly summarised by Dr. Cameron, 
that “it seemed strange that men should, at the present time, go abroad to 
France, to the futile and speculative experiments of a Frenchman, and take 
possession of the inferences he entertained.” Such language betokens 
either ignorance of, or an utter failure to appreciate, the value of the results 
of these experiments ; but then this speaker asserted that he had success- 
fully inoculated a large number of cows with Small-pox virus, and produced 
Vaccinia which gave him abundant vaccine lymph. 

In France, as in some other European countries, the origin of Cow-pox 
had long been a fruitful subject for discussion and speculation, and more 
than once it had provoked warm debates at the Paris Academy of Medicine. 
In 1863, M. Bouley, then director of the Alfort Veterinary School, had 
re-discovered at Paris the “Horse-pox” of Dr. Loy, of Pickering—in 
reality, the “Grease” of Jenner, Sacco, and others, who believed in the 
equine origin of Cow-pox. But M. Depaul, who had also, with Bouley, 
studied this vaccinogenous disease of the horse, was inclined to follow the 
example of Baron and his followers, and to conclude that it and all other 
eruptive disorders occurring in animals, and possessing analogous characters, 
were nothing more nor less than human Variola. So it was that he included 
Sheep-pox, and the aphthous disorder of animals known as Foot-and-mouth 
Disease, in the list of disorders having their common source in Small-pox. 
The influence which he and Bouley possessed divided the Academy-into 
two camps, and the result was recourse to experimentation, which happily 
led to the conclusion that this equine eruption was capable of producing 
Cow-pox in the cow and Vaccinia in mankind. But the burning question 
as to the identity of Small-pox and the diverse varioliform affections of 
animals remained as undecided as before ; no new facts of a reliable kind 
were brought forward, and there was nothing to talk about save the well- 
known contradictory circumstances which had been so often alluded to before, 
but which were again brought into debate with all the oratorical ability and 
scientific ardour for which that renowned bodyis remarkable. Viewing it asa 
purely experimental matter, as a question which could only be decided by 
true facts, the Society of Medical Sciences of Lyons appointed a commission 
to carry out this inquiry. The commission was composed of Drs. Boudet, 
Delore, Dupuis, Gailleton, Horand, Lortet, Meynet, and Viennois, and 
the veterinary professor Chauveau. The latter was the president of the 
commission, and on him chiefly devolved the task of experimenting on the 
animals. A man more competent for the onerous duty imposed upon him 
could not be found in Europe ; his reputation in the world of medical science 
stands very high as a most accomplished physiologist and experimental 
pathologist, the results of whose experiments may be received as absolutely 
trustworthy. Drs. Viennois and Meynet were secretaries, and the three 
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drew up the final report, which was presented in 1865. On March 5th,1866, 
the French Academy of Sciences awarded the Montyon prize, value 2,500 
francs, to Chauveau and his two colleagues, Viennois and Meynet, and gave 
honourable mention to the other members of the commission. This award 
was made on the recommendation of a commission appointed by the 
Academy, and constituted by such men as Claude Bernard, Serres, Velpeau, 
Cloquet, Joubert, Flourens, Rayer, Milne Edwards, and Longet, who gave 
their opinion as to the great interest and value of-the Lyons investigations. 
This commission, aware that the medical profession had been divided in 
opinion as to whether, if human Variola were inoculated on the cow, it could 
be so modified as to produce true primary Vaccinia, or whether Variola was 
so foreign to the bovine species that its inoculation in cattle was impossible, 
alludes to the ability of Chauveau, and to the results of his labours, which 
demonstrated that the truth lay on neither side. These results proved that 
human Variola could be inoculated on the cow and horse with the same 
certainty as Vaccinia ; but they also showed, contrary to what takes place 
in the human subject, that the primary effects produced by inoculation with 
the two viruses were absolutely different. Thus, with the ox, the Small-pox 
virus only determines a local eruption of papules, often so small that they 
would pass unperceived if one were not warned of their existence. Hence 
the mistake made by some experimenters, who have denied that Small-pox 
could be inoculated on bovines. The vaccine virus, on the other hand, 
engenders the typical pustular eruption, with its large characteristic boxtons. 

Analogous differences are observed, continue the Academy commissioners, 
on animals of the equine species. These differences are still more manifest 
in-the same animal inoculated simultaneously with the two viruses : the two 
eruptions are then developed simultaneously without appearing to influence 
each other, and preserve their special characters. But the two viruses are 
not less capable of acting one on the other, and so reciprocally neutralising 
each other—just as in man—when inoculated successively on the same 
animal. In fact, human Small-pox generally fails on vaccinated animals, 
while the vaccine virus as commonly fails on those which have been 
previously submitted to variolous inoculation. In no case had Chauveau 
and his colleagues seen the slightest tendency to rapprochement between the 
characters of the two eruptions in the horse and ox. In attempting to 
cultivate the variolic virus on these two species, they have even discovered 
that it cannot become acclimatised in them, and that, with the ox in 
particular, it becomes impotent at the second or third generation ; while the 
vaccine disease is propagated indefinitely from one individual to another. 
With regard to the inoculation of man with this variolic virus which had 
been transiently (Jassagérement) implanted in the organism of animals, this 
only engenders Small-pox, neither more nor less, just as does the variolous 
virus obtained direct from the human species. The eruption is sometimes 
discrete and benignant, sometimes confluent and serious—at times normal, 
at other times abnormal. But in all cases the disease preserves its property 
of infecting healthy individuals by miasmatic contagion (infection) ; an 
its virus, even when taken from an almost absolutely local eruption, never 
gives more, in bovine animals, than the papular eruption which ordinary 
human Variola produces in these creatures. 

The Academy of Sciences commissioners conclude their verdict as 
follows :—“ The experiments, the results of which have been just mentioned 
—experiments as remarkable by their number as by their distinctness (metteté) 
and concordance—appear, therefore, proper to solve the debatable points in 
view of which they were instituted. In establishing that Vaccinia and 
Variola, notwithstanding the features which assimilate them in animals as 

. in man, are, nevertheless, totally independent of each other ; that their 
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viruses form two distinct individualities ; that the two affections thus consti- 
tute two different, immutable species, which cannot be transformed one into 
the other ; that, consequently, to seek to produce Vaccinia from Variola 
would be to pursue a dangerous chimera, which would revive all the dangers 
of inoculation of by-gone days—in establishing facts of such great import- 
ance, the experiments directed by M. Chauveau have rendered an. incontest- 
able service to science and to medical practice.” 

Such was the opinion expressed by the representatives of the Academy 
of Sciences with regard to the Lyons experiments, and after reading the 
account of them, and knowing well the very trustworthy character and great 
professional ability of M. Chauveau, I think no doubt whatever can be 
entertained as to the justness of that opinion. And, besides, it must be 
remembered that an Italian medical commission, which carried on similar 
experiments and investigations at Turin, from 1871 to 1874, came to the same 
conclusion that Chauveau did—that human Small-pox cannot be converted 
into Cow-pox when the virus is transferred to bovines, but always preserves 
its original character. 

The advantages and opportunities the Lyons commission could avail 
themselves of were very great. The magnificent veterinary school of that 
city was placed at their disposal, with as many horses .as they required for 
experiment, as well as lodging and food for the other numerous animals they 
employed in their investigations. The 160 cows and bulls, and 40 pigs, at 
the Imperial Agricultural School of Saulsaie, were at their service ; as well 
as about 100 cows and numerous sheep and goats at a large farm near Lyons. 
For experiments on the human species, the service des vaccinations at the 
H6pital de la Charité, presided over by Drs. Berne and Delore, as well as a 
member of the commission—M. Horand—was made available. The ex- 
periments were conducted with the greatest care and deliberation, and were 
very numerous ; the observations on them were drawn up by. Dr. Horand. 
They were divided into two orders or sets ; one order of experiments with 
vaccine virus, another with that of human Small-pox. Each of these again 
was arranged in series, and each experiment in the series is described in de- 
tail in the report. 

The Variola experiments are those which have most interest and import- 
ance for us, so far as the identity of Small-pox and vaccination are con- 
cerned ; though those with Vaccinia have a more or less direct bearing on 
these, as well as on animal vaccination. More especially is it necessary to 
refer to the results of the first group, in order to refute the statement made at 
the London conference, that the Small-pox matter was merely deposited in 
a little pouch in the cow’s skin, and then re-transferred to the human subject, 
to whom it gave Small-pox. Quite cognisant of what had already been 
achieved in this direction, the greatest circumspection was observed in 
guarding against fallacious conclusions ; and-the perfect knowledge. pos- 
sessed by Chauveau of the nature and habits of animals, their structure and 
diseases, as well as of experimental methods, was certainly an advantage of 
which few, if any, previous investigators could boast. 

In order to study Variola inoculated on the bovine species, twelve animals 
were selected which were known not to have had Cow-pox. Of these, nine 
were cow or bull-calves, two were recently-calved milch cows, and one a six- 
year-old pregnant cow. They were all inoculated with Small-pox matter, 
between December and April, the material being obtained from four people 
affected with Small-pox, and who had never been vaccinated ; it was al- 
ways employed very fresh. The inoculations were made at the vulva in the 
females, and perineum and scrotum in the males, and exactly in the same 
way as in vaccinating—the punctures being sometimes sub-epidermic, at 
other times quite subcutaneous. In none ofthe animals were there observed 
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the slightest general phenomena—no disseminated eruption, fever, loss of 
appetite, or diminution of the lacteal secretion. With regard to the local 
phenomena, they were so trifling that in a first series of experiments they 
were inappreciable ; hence the error of some of the preceding experimenters, 
who concluded that cattle could not be successfully inoculated with Small-pox 
virus. But other experiments proved this to be a fallacy ; and a drawing . 
accompanying the report shows the perineal region of a bull-calf, on the left 
side of which five sub-epidermic variolous inoculations had been made, and 
the effect of which had arrived at its swmmum of development. There were 
small, red, slightly-prominent papules, from two to four millimetres in dia- 
meter, and slightly conical, in the centre of which the inoculation-puncture 
could be distinguished. These papules commenced to develop on the second 
day, and on the fifth had arrived at the dimensions shown in the drawing. 
On the twelfth day they had completely disappeared, after furnishing at the 
seat of puncture, an extremely small, darkish crust.’ This course was not 
observed, however, in all the twelve inoculated animals ; but it was remarked 
that the deep punctures did not furnish more evident results than the sub- 
epidermic ones. The former, though made with a cannulated needle highly 
charged with virus, only gave rise, indeed, to an eruption in which the papules 
were not so red or circumscribed as in the latter, and frequently could only 
be distinguished in the skin by passing the finger over them. Some deep in- 
oculations were made by passing the virus through a wound several milli- 
metres in extent, made by a lancet. The results were no more marked. 
(To be continued.) , 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD APRIL 9TH, 1880. 


THE President in the chair. Present :—Professors Walley and Pritchard ; 
Sir F. Fitzwygram ; Messrs. Blakeway, Taylor, Reynolds, Greaves, Freeman, 
Anderton, Gowing, Whittle, Dray, Moon, Batt, Fleming, Morgan, Harpley, 
Cartledge, G, Williams, Cartwright, and the Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The S#CRETARY read a letter from Professor McCall, regretting his inability 
to attend the meeting ; also a letter from Mr. John Roalfe Cox, acknowledg- . 
ing with thanks the honour of his election as a member of the Court of 
Examiners. 

The SECRETARY announced that Gen. Sir Frederick Fitzwygram had pre- 
sented to the museum some specimens of grasses, which had been classified 
and arranged by Dr. Cobbold. 

On the motion of Mr. Dray, seconded by Professor WALLEY, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donor. 

Mr. FLEMING presented to the museum a fractured os corona of a pony, 
and some amphistomes from the stomach of a horse, received from India. 

On the motion of Mr. DRay, seconded by Mr. GOWING, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Fleming for his presentation. 

A letter was received from a chemist residing in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
accompanying some specimens of cegagropiles, said to be from the stomach 
of a ewe sheep. 

. On the motion of Mr. CARTLEDGE, a vote of thanks was awarded to the 
onor. 

The SECRETARY announced that a letter had been received from Sir James 
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Gell, Attorney-General, Castletown, Isle of Man, in which he expressed a 
wish to be furnished with a register of qualified members ; and that a copy 
of the register had been sent to him accordingly. 

The SECRETARY also intimated that a long letter had been received with 
reference to the sale of poison. Some conversation arose on this subject, 
and it was considered that it had more reference to the Royal Pharmaceu- 
tical Society than to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

On the motion of Mr. REYNOLDs, seconded by Professor PRITCHARD, it 
was resolved to refer the subject to the Royal Pharmaceutical Society. 


The Retiring Secretary. 


Mr. DRAyY, referring to the retirement of Mr. Coates, said that, after his 
long services as Secretary, which had been very faithfully performed, and 
looking to the high moral integrity characterising Mr. Coates, he would pro- 
pose that £30 be granted to him annually for the term of his life. 

Mr. FLEMING said he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. 

Mr. GOWING explained that Mr. Coates’s salary was £150, and that the 
salary of the new Secretary was fixed at £120 ; according to this arrangement 
therefore, he thought that the pension for the retiring Secretary could be 
amply provided for. 

Mr. MORGAN questioned whether it would be legal for the Council to grant 
an annuity. He had nothing to say, except in favour of Mr. Coates and the 
manner in which he had performed his duties ; but it would be dangerous to 
establish a precedent ned as was now proposed. 

Mr. Dray said he was quite willing to modify his resolution. If the Council 
thought proper to grant a sum annually, he would be quite willing to agree to it. 

Mr. FLEMING pointed out that there was nothing in the charter to prevent 
the Council granting an annuity. It rested with the Council whether it 
should be an annuity or an annual grant. Perhaps it would be safer to make 
it an annual grant. 

Mr. HARPLEY suggested that it would, perhaps, be better to make a grant 
to Mr. Coates at once of a hundred guineas, by way of bonus. He merely 
threw out that suggestion for discussion. He had a desire, as he had no 
doubt the other members of the Council had, to do something for the benefit 
of Mr. Coates on his retirement, considering that he had served them so well. 

Mr. MORGAN seconded Mr. Harpley’s proposal. 

Professor WALLEY said he was anxious that something should be done in 
recognition of Mr. Coates’s services, but if he were granted an annuity of £30, 
the new Secretary would stand no possible chance of improving his position 
as time went on. 

Mr. FLEMING pointed out that a hundred guineas was a very small sum to 
award to the Secretary, considering his long services. 

Mr. GOWING said that he would willingly hold up his hand for £500 ; but 
the question was, whether or not the Council could afford it. 

Mr. P. TAYLOR thought that long and faithful services were worthy of 
recognition. He wished to ask on what ground the late Mr. Gabriel had a 
gift, and whether it was annual ; and he should like to know whether Mr. 
Coates would wish a certain sum presented to him at once, or whether he 
would desire an annual presentation. 

Mr. DRay pointed out that, for some years, Mr. Coates performed the 
duties of Secretary at only £100 a year. This, he thought, ought to be taken 
into consideration in considering what remuneration the Council should give 
to Mr. Coates on his retirement. 

Mr. HARPLEY deprecated taking the allowance to the retiring Secretary 
from the salary of the incoming one. On the last occasion it was an annual 
vote, and not a vote for life. 
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Sir F. FitzwyGRam thought the feeling of the Council seemed to be in 
favour of an annual grant to the Secretary ; but he suggested that counsel's 
opinion should be taken whether the Council could legally make such grant. 

The PRESIDENT then put Mr. Harpley’s amendment, “ That the sum of one 
hundred guineas be given to Mr. Coates on his retirement.” 

On a show of hands being taken, four voted for the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT then put the motion, “ That the sum of £30per annum 
be given to Mr. Coates br his long services, if such a grant can be made 
legally.” E 

The motion was carried. - 

Mr. COATES, the retiring Secretary (who had been absent during the dis- 
cussion), was called in and apprised of the result. He expressed his gratitude 
for the kindness shown to him by the Council, and said that they had g granted 
to him more than his past services gave him any right to expect. 

Letters were read from several applicants for the post of Secretary ; and a 
report was read from the committee appointed to consider the subject, recom- 
mending the appointment of Mr. Arthur Wm. Hill. On the motion of 
Professor WALLEY, seconded by Mr. GOWING, the recommendation of the 
committee was agreed to. 

Mr. Dray said, that in severing the connection of the Council with Mr. 
Coates, they ought not to separate without giving an unanimous expression 
of their approval of his long and faithful services ; and he begged to move 
a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. GOWING seconded the motion, which was supported by Mr. GREAVES, 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. HILL, the new Secretary, was called in and informed that he had been 
elected by the Council. He briefly returned thanks for his election. 


Royal Agricultural Society. 
The SECRETARY read the following report in reference to the examinations 
in connection with the Royal Agricultural Society. 


To the President and Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


GENTLEMEN,—We have the honour to report that the examination for the 
prizes offered by the Royal Agricultural Society took place on Thursday, the 
22nd inst., at the Islington Cattle Market and the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square. 

Six candidates were eligible for competition. Ofthese, one declined ; one, 
in consequence of the regiment in which he holds his appointment having 
been removed from Aldershot to Leeds, did not receive his notice until too 
late, and one sent no reply. 

Three presented themselves, and these having afforded such proofs of 
their practical acquaintance with the subjects brought under their notice, we 
adjudicate the prizes in the following order :— 

Ist prize ‘ William AlstonEdgar . 1,000 marks, 
2nd ,, . William Frank Smith o-_ 
rd yy . Nicholson Almond .. 735 
out of a maximum of 1,200 marks. 

It is a subject for great regret that the liberal inducements offered by the 
Royal Agricultural Society have not been more appreciated by the recent 
graduates of the profession ; possibly this may in some measure arise from the 
expenses occasioned by a Journey to London, and we should therefore 
suggest that some allowance for travelling expenses might overcome the 
difficulty. (Signed) | THOS. WALTON MAYER. 

D. GRESSWELL. 


Jan. 23rd, 1880, Wm. DuGUID. 
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The PRESIDENT said that in connection with this matter he had called on 
Mr. Jenkins, the Secretary, and he was agreeable to do all he could to further 
the arrangements between the Highland Society and the Royal Agricultural 
Society. He had also called on Mr. Menzies, in Scotland, and he believed 
that the matter was now before the committee of the Highland Society. He 
es that before the next meeting some arrangements’ might be 
made. 

Mr. HARPLEY said he had attended a meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and he was sorry to say, from what he had observed, that the scheme 
had for the present broken through. 

The SECRETARY reported that at a special meeting of the Court of Exami- 
ners for the Fellowship Degree, held February 7th, 1880, the candidates 
present underwent their examination and were admitted Fellows of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

At a meeting of the Court of Examiners for the: Pass Examination, held 
on March 3oth, March 3!st,.and April Ist, thirty-three candidates were 
passed, and one was rejected. 

At a meeting of the Court of Examiners for the Second Examination, 
held — 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6th, thirty-one were passed, and seven were re- 
jected. 

At a meeting of the Court of Examiners for the First Examination, held 
April 7th and 8th, fourteen candidates were passed, and seven rejected. 

A question arose as to the qualifications of one of the candidates, Mr. Sim- 
mons. 

After some discussion, it was arranged that the medical diploma of 
Mr. Simmons’s qualifications should be obtained through one of the schools. 

The SECRETARY stated that twenty-two candidates holding.the Highland 
and Agricultural Society’s certificate had paid the required fee, and a list of 
names had been submitted to the Principals of different schools ; and he 
asked for the sanction of the Council that these candidates should obtain the 
diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The sanction was granted. 

The SECRETARY said that he had received three certificates, dated April 
7th, 1880, from the Principal of the Edinburgh Veterinary College, of candi- 
dates holding the Highland and Agricultural Society’s Certificate, and pro- 
posing to remit the fee of seven guineas to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. It was agreed that the three applicantsshould be admitted as 
members of the College. 

On the application of the Secretary it was agreed that 200 diplomas be 
printed before July. 

The obituary notice was read. 

Mr. DRay referred to the death of Mr. Cuthbert, one of the members of 
Council, and proposed that a letter of condolence be sent to Mrs. Cuthbert 
and family, sympathising with them in their bereavement. 

Mr. P. TAYLOR seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from Prof. McCall, in which he asked, with 
reference to Mr. Crozier’s examination, whether the first half of his examina- 
tion under the old rules would be accounted to him, or whether he would 
have to stand a first, second, or third examination. 

The PRESIDENT said that if the applicant failed under the old rules he 
must commence de novo. 

The SECRETARY stated that a letter had been received from Mr. Glover, 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, stating that in consequence of illness he 
was prevented from coming up for examination in January last. He was 
told he could not come up again until the following Christmas, which he 
considered a great hardship. 
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It was decided that unless a certificate was sent from the Principal of the 
pg gr college in which Mr. Glover had been educated, he should go 
up in 4 

the SECRETARY announced that a letter had been received from Dr. Duns- 
mure, asking to be furnished with the requisite diplomas and papers for 
examination commencing April 9th, and that they should be extended to the 
14th, 15th, 16th, 19th, and 2oth. 

The SECRETARY intimated that the diplomas had been sent. 

The SECRETARY announced that a letter had been received from Mr. 
Moore, dated the 3rd of February, 1880, in answer to a letter from the 
President of the Royal College, in which the writer stated that the letter 
had been laid before the Practitioners’ Committee, and that they considered 
it a most evasive answer to the requisition to call a meeting in the rooms of 
the Royal College. 

Another letter, dated April 2nd, referring to the same subject, was read 
from Mr. Moore. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. C. Rutherford, asking his name to be entered 
as a candidate for the Fitzwygram prizes, if not too late. 

Sir F. F1ITZwyGRAM said that as soon as he knew the date of the Scotch 
Examinations he would fix the date for the Examinations. 


Finance Committee. 


The vouchers and receipts for payments during the preceding quarter 
were examined and found correct. The present liabilities amounted to £110 
18s. 7d., which the Committee recommended should be discharged. 


. New Register. 
The SECRETARY asked permission for a new Register to be printed, so as 
to include the new members of the profession. 
On the motion of Mr. FLEMING, a committee, consisting of Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Harpley, and Mr. Fleming, was appointed to look into the matter prior 
to the new Register being printed. 


The Annual Report. 

The President and Mr. Dray were appointed, with the Secretary, to draw 
up the annual report. 

Mr. Batt and Mr. Banham were appointed auditors. 

The SECRETARY read a list of names that had been proposed as members 
of Council. 

A new financial journal was ordered to be purchased. 

Mr. FLEMING moved a resolution, of which he had previously given notice, 
“That steps be immediately taken by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to obtain an Act of Parliament for the protection of the title of 
veterinary surgeon, or other titles conferred by Royal Charter.” Mr. Fleming 
reiterated his views in regard to the motion, which views he explained at 
length on a former occasion. 

Professor WALLEY seconded the motion, and in doing so expressed his 
entire concurrence with the ideas set forth by Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. GREAVES and Mr. BLAKEWAY supported the motion, which, on being 
put to the vote, was carried. 

This concluded the business of the Quarterly Meeting. 


A SPECIAL MEETING 
was afterwards held. 
Sir FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM brought forward a motion which, he said, 
was not carried at the last special meeting in consequence of there not 
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being a quorum. It was for the purpose of amending the rules in relation to 
the appointment of scrutineers. It was felt desirable to appoint the scruti- 
neers prior to the meeting, so that, after their business was finished as 
scrutineers, they could take part in the transaction of any subsequent busi- 
ness. His proposal was to expunge the words that required the scrutineers 
to be appointed at the tin Meeting, and to add, “At the meeting prior 
to the Annual Meeting, the Council shall choose from among the members of 
the profession not less than six persons, to act as scrutineers in the election 
of members of the Council.” 

Mr. WHITTLE seconded the motion. 

On the motion of Professor PRITCHARD, seconded by Mr. REYNOLDS, and 
supported by Professor WALLEY, an amendment was carried, to the effect, 
“ That the scrutineers be the first parties to deal with the voting papers.” 

Sir F. F1TzwyGRamM observed that this would throw a great burden on the 
scrutineers, and that he did not see the slightest objection to the Secretary 
arranging the papers. 

Mr. FLEMING, on behalf of Mr. Collins, brought forward a motion for the 
amendment of a bye-law, submitted on a former occasion, to enable veterinary 
surgeons abroad to vote for members of Council at the annual meetings. He 
explained that Mr. Collins did not wish the motion to be put that evening ; 
and he would move, in accordance with Mr. Collins’s wish, “ That a small 
committee be formed to take into consideration the best means for enabling 
the members of the profession who are abroad to vote for members of 
Council.” 

Mr. WHITTLE seconded the motion, which was carried. 

A committee, consisting of the President, Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, and 

Mr. Fleming, was then appointed to carry into effect the spirit of the resolu- 
tion. 
Mr. FLEMING then moved the adoption of the following resolution, which 
he said had been discussed some months ago, viz., “ That in case any stu- 
dent, after having attended the prescribed course, is prevented by any cause 
—the fault not being his own—from presenting himself for the first or second 
examination, he shall, after having passed that examination, be allowed to 
present himself for the one immediately following, by studying one term less 
than he would by the Bye-laws 31 and 32, provided the full number of terms 
shall have been complied with.” 

Professor WALLEY seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. FLEMING then moved a new bye-law, “That no student receive the 
diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons until he shall have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years.” He explained that the effect of the bye- 
law would be that no student could receive a diploma unless he was twenty- 
one years of age, and gave his views on the subject to the same effect as he 
had given them at a previous meeting of Council. 

Mr. WHITTLE seconded the motion, which was opposed by Mr. P. TAYLOR 
and Professor WALLEY. 

Mr. TAYLOR moved an amendment, and Professor WALLEY seconded it, 
“ That no student shall receive the diploma of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons until he shall have attained the age of twenty years.” 

The motion and the amendment were put to the meeting, when fourteen. 
voted for the amendment, and four for the motion. The amendment was 
therefore declared carried. 

Professor WALLEY moved certain alterations in Bye-laws 32, 33, 35, and 
47; but after discussion, amendments were carried, allowing the bye-laws to 
remain as they were at present. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, HELD 16TH APRIL. 


P.. oe absence of the President, E. C. DRay, Esq., Vice-President, took 
e chair. 

Present :—Professors Pritchard and Axe; Messrs. Batt, Coates, Collins, 
Dray, Morgan, Proctor, Williams, and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY stated that letters expressing regret at their inability to 
ag the meeting had been received from Mr. P. Taylor, Mr. Whittle,fand 

r. Moon. 

On the motion of Mr. MoRGAN, seconded by Professor PRITCHARD, the 
amended Bye-law No. 7, proposed by Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, was con- 
firmed in accordance with the provisions of the charter. 

On the motion of Mr. MORGAN, seconded by Mr. BATT, the new “ Bye-law,” 
to follow No. 32, proposed by Mr. Fleming, was also confirmed, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the charter. 

The SECRETARY announced the receipt of a letter from Mr. C. A. Green- 
Armytage, Durban, Natal, acknowledging the arrival of acertificate in lieu of 
his original diploma, which he had lost. 

A letter was read from. Major-General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, fixing 
May 4th for the competition for his prizes, the examination to be held, as 
usual, in London and Edinburgh. 

A letter was read from Mr. Archer, who stated that he had passed his first 
examination, and requested to be informed whether he must attend both a 
=" and a winter session to be eligible for the second examination next 

pril. 

The subject was directed to be referred to the Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College. 3 

The SECRETARY read the draft annual report. 

On the motion of Mr. BAFr, seconded by Mr. COLLINS, the report was 
received. 

Mr. COLLINS asked if it was intended to act on the resolution passed at 


the last annual meeting, and circulate the report prior to the next annual 


meeting. 
' Mr. CoATEs said it was intended to act in accordance with that resolution. 

Mr. AXE said he doubted whether that,was a matter with which the annual 
meeting had power to deal. 

Professor PRITCHARD said the distribution of the report entailed expendi- 
ture, and therefore was solely a matter for the consideration of the Council. 
The annual meeting could only make a suggestion to the Council. 

Mr. COLLINS said although no formal resolution had been passed by the 
Council in regard to this matter, the decision of the annual meeting had 
been tacitly accepted by the Council. 

Mr. AXE thought that nothing should be taken as accepted. It ought to 
have come before the Council. 

Mr. COLLINS moved “ That the report, including the Treasurer’s annual 
balance sheet, be adopted.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Professor PRITCHARD moved, and Mr. AXE seconded, “ That the annual 
report be printed and circulated with the voting papers.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY stated that letters had been received from Professor 
Williams and Professor McCall, nominating scrutineers for the annual 
meeting. Professor McCall nominated Mr. Archibald Robinson, Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, and Mr. Wm. Anderson}; Professor Williams nominated Professor 
Vaughan, Mr. R. Rutherford, Mr. E. Grey, Mr. Reekie, and Mr. C. 
Cunningham. . 
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Mr. COATES said he had written to the Principals of the three Scotch 
schools, asking them to nominate some gentlemen resident in Scotland who 
would officiate as scrutineers at the annual meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. COLLINS, seconded by Professor PRITCHARD, the 
eight gentlemen nominated were appointed scrutineers. 

The SECRETARY read the House Committee’s report, which, on the motion 
of Mr. AXE, seconded by Mr. PROCTOR, was received. 

Mr. AXE said he should be glad to contribute interesting specimens to 
the museum if the College would provide the necessary cases and accom- 
modation. 

Mr. COLLINS said he thought that a proposal to provide cases was agreed 
to months ago. 

Mr. COATES said Mr. Harpley did propose such a resolution, and it was 
carried, but in consequence of the proposed removal to Fitzroy Square, the 
matter remained in abeyance. As a member of the Council, he would move 
that a sum of money not exceeding £50 should be laid out for the improue- 
ment of the museum. 

Mr. COLLINS thought that a detailed estimate of the cost should first be 
prepared. 

Mr. AXE suggested the appointment of a Museum Committee. At present 
there were no specimens by which students could be examined. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. BaTT, a Museum 
Committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Axe, Pritchard, and 
Fleming, with instructions to prepare an estimate of the necessary outlay. 

On the motion of Mr. AXE, seconded by Mr. COLLINS, the House Com- 
mittee’s report was adopted. 

A _e p was ordered to be drawn for £12, to meet the costs of fixtures, 
etc., paid by the retiring secretary. 

Mr. COATES said he had about twenty guineas in hand, consisting of fees 
paid by the Highland and Agricultural Society’s members. He wished 
to know whether he should pay the money to the Treasurer or to the 
bankers. 

It was decided that it should be paid into the bank. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Professor PRITCHARD, 
seconded by Mr. AXE, and agreed to. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual general meeting of this Association was held in the London 
Hotel, Edinburgh, on February 11th. Mr. Connochie, M.R.C.V.S., Sel- 
kirk, President for the current. year, occupied the chair, and there was a 
fair attendance of members. 

The SECRETARY submitted a report as to the state of the society’s funds 
and membership, which was adopted. 

Some discussion took place concerning the advisability of taking united 
action at the next election of members to thé Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. Ultimately it was agreed that the Association 
should take no action in the matter. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD, Edinburgh, described a case of puncture of the bowel 
for Tympany, successfully performed on a half-bred harness horse. Mr. 
Ratherford also mentioned some cases of dumb Rabies which had recently 
come under his notice. 

The SECRETARY stated that he was quite prepared to hear of an outbreak 
of’ Rabies in Edinburgh, as some time previously a dog affected with the 
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malady had been brought to the Veterinary College, and it was stated by the 
owner that it had bitten a great number of dogs. 

The PRESIDENT then proceeded to deliver his inaugural address as 
follows :— 

Gentlemen, on taking the chair on this occasion, I beg to thank you for 

electing me President of the Association for the year, and to assure you all 
how highly I appreciate the honour you have conferred upon me. I earnestly 
hope that the Association may have no retrogressive movement during my 
term of office. In taking a retrospect of the history of the Association since 
its inauguration, it cannot but be a source of regret to every member, that so 
little real good work has been accomplished, and that so few of our surround- 
ing professional brethren have seen their way to join us. I frankly admit 
that circumstances have prevented me from being so regular in attendance 
at the meetings lately. This I have always regretted, because I can assure 
you that every meeting I have attended I have been amply repaid for any 
loss of time or any trouble I may have been put to. But living at a distance 
of between forty and fifty miles from Edinburgh, and having professiona 
work to attend to, it is absolutely impossible to attend every meeting. We 
have all been somewhat remiss in this respect. Let us resolve that this shall 
be so no longer. But by more regular attendance at the meetings, by in- 
ducing others to join us, and by recording cases of interest, we may make 
the Association second to none in the kingdom, and worthy ot the name of 
the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Association. In making choice 
of a subject on which to make a few remarks on the occasion of my occupying 
this chair for the first time, and which might be of interest to the members, 
I have fixed upon the disease termed Rheumatism. I have been influenced 
in choosing this subject from the fact of it having occurred more frequently 
in course of practice, and also because I have had rather painful experience 
of it myself, having sufferedfrom it, both in its acute and chronic form, since 
the beginning of November last. 

The word Rheumatism is of Greek derivation, meaning to flow, ora fluxion, 
and belongs to the humeral school of pathology, and is a specific constitu- 
tional disease, supposed by some to be due to excess of lactic acid in the 
blood. Rheumatism has engaged the attention of many eminent men in the 
medical profession from a very remote period ; but it is only of compara- 
tively recent date that it has been taken notice of by any author in veterinary 
science ; in fact, it is denied by some that it ever exists as a disease among 
our domestic animals. Those veterinary surgeons who have been for any 
length of time in practice without meeting cases of rheumatic disease in all its 
forms, must be very highly favoured ; truly their “lines have fallen in pleasant 
places.” As it is one of those diseases upon which climatic changes exert a 
powerful influence, it follows as a sequence that it will be of greater preva- 
lence in some districts than in others. Yet I doubt much if there is any 
district, in this country at least, that is altogether exempted. I may here 
mention that cases of it occurring in my practice amongst horses are very 
largely on the increase. I attribute this to the indiscriminate denuding of 
horses of their natural covering, at all times and seasons, since the intro- 
duction of horse-clipping machines. I am of opinion that, as a rule, no horse 
should be clipped between the 1st of December and the Ist of April. 

Since the fact became known that the fibro-serous structures of the heart 
are so liable to become affected by Rheumatism in the acute form, causing 
such structural change and functional derangement, the study of the disease, 
as to its nature, has received very much additional importance. And this is 
not to be wondered at, when it is considered that it is upon the structural 
soundness and healthy action of this vital organ that the existence and use- 
fulness of the horse depends. Rheumatism is a disease which affects all the 
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fibro-serous textures of the system, and is met with in two forms, which are 
distinguished as the acuée and the chronic. The first symptom of the acute 
form is awkward gait, with unwillingness to move, generally accompanied 
with shivering and staring coat. At this time the pulse may be natural, but 
frequently languid, with little or no alteration of temperature. By and by 
the pulse quickens, the respirations become accelerated, and the temperature 
rises to 104° or 105°. I have met with acase whenit rose to 107. The animal 
will now assume a position very characteristic of this disease—viz., one fore- 
leg pointed, and one hind one knuckled over at the fetlock joint. In the 
neighbourhood of the joints will now be observed hot, puffy swellings ; and 
the tendonous part of the muscles in the region of the afflicted joint can be 
traced to the muscular structure. The joints most liable to become affected 
in animals are the knees, fetlock, hocks, and stifle joints. It is seldom that 
we meet with all these affected at the same time ; but it will be noticed, if 
one hock or stifle becomes affected, the corresponding joint on the opposite 
side will soon show signs of being implicated, and in proportion to the ex- 
tent and tensity of the swellings will be evinced the degree of pain the animal 
is suffering. The pain is seen to be excruciating on the slightest handling 
or movement of the affected part. The pulse at this stage is hard and full, 
and the temperature about 103° or 104°. There is also profuse perspiration, 
which has not the effect of relieving pain or reducing fever. The bowels 
are generally constipated, and the urinary organs are in a very torpid or in- 
active condition. Ifthe urine is collected and allowed to stand for a time, 
though clear or’straw-coloured at first, it will be found when cold to have de- 
posited a dirty, red-coloured sediment, and the vapours given off from both urine 
and perspiration will have the same pungent and disagreeable odour. From 
the first the horse shows great aversion to assume the recumbent position, but 
remains standing still until he falls from sheer muscular debility ; and when 
once down, can never get on to his feet again until assisted. There is this 
difference to be observed in the course of the disease in different animals, 
that horses will remain standing as long as possible, when cows or cattle 
generally take the ground from the first, and cannot by any means be made 
to assume the standing position. The appearance of the effusions vary 
according to their situation, but they never take on the suppurative process. 
The joints of cattle have been observed to suppurate and slough, but this is 
due to the parts becoming bruised by their continual lying upon them. 

Such are some of the appearances presented by animals suffering from 
Acute Rheumatism in the external parts. But, as previously mentioned, the 
heart is very liable to become affected, and when it is so, presents a gruup of 
symptoms peculiarly its own, although they may escape observation until 
considerable effusion and alteration of structure has taken place in the tex- 
tures of the heart, and it is only by close watching and auscultation that you 
become aware of their existence. That the heart has become affected is 
shown by the animal evincing pain when percussion is applied to and the 
intercostal space is pressed upon on the near side. There is also great dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and palpitation when the animal makes the slightest 
movement. On auscultating the chest at the commencement of the disease, 
the regularity of the heart’s action may be little altered ; but the sounds pro- 
ceeding from it will become abnormal, and will vary according as the peri- 
cardium, or the lining membrane of the heart, is the seat of the disease. 
When the endocardium is affected, the hard friction sound continues to the 
last ; but when the pericardium is the seat of the disease, and especially 
when the disease has made considerable advancement, the sound becomes 
soft, muffled, or bellows-like. This is due to the effusion and the bands of 
lymph which are found in the pericardium. It is of importance. to distin- 
guish between Endocarditis and Pericarditis, because I am of opinion that 
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when an animal becomes affected with Endocarditis there is such alteration 
of the lining membrane and valvular structures, causing obstructions to the 
circulation, that it is impossible the animal can ever recover to be of any 
use ; whilst, when the disease is confined to the pericardium, there may be 
considerable effusion and formation of bands of lymph that may terminate 
in adhesion, and leave the action of the heart very slightly impeded. I have 
had opportunity of making Jost-morfem examination on three animals that 
had died from Acute Rheumatism—viz., one four-year-old gelding, and two 
foals. In the four-year-old, which died on the eighth day from the com- 
mencement of the attack, besides the external effusions, I found the heart 
enormously enlarged, and the pericardium distended with lymph mixed with 
a large quantity of gritty material. On cutting into the substance of the heart, 
I found the lining membrane of the ventricle and auricular ventricular open- 
ing completely studded over with this same gritty material. With the ex- 
ception of slight symptoms of inflammation of the pleural surface of the near 
side, all the other organs appeared healthy. I may here mention that this 
animal had suffered great pain for six days. I saw him every day for seven 
days, at which time he seemed to be greatly relieved, and I informed the 
owner that I thought him so much better that I would not require to see 
him so often. Judge of my surprise, when the following morning I received 
a message to say the horse had died very suddenly, after being seized with 
a fit of coughing. The appearances presented on opening the chest of the 
two foals were very similar ; but the effusion and deposit of granular matter 
were entirely confined to the pericardium. 

Causes.—May be defined to be predisposing and exciting. The predis- 
posing cause is hereditary tendency. The only exciting cause that I am 
aware of is cold, which acts with powerful effect when an animal is ex- 
posed to currents of cold air when in a heated or perspiring state. 

Treatment.—N otwithstanding the claims set up for the preparations of sa- 
licine as a specific for Rheumatism, especially in its acute form, I think I 
may safely assert that as yet there is no single remedy known which has 
the power of cutting short the course of its duration. It really does seem 
strange that if the half that is said of its efficacy be true, that there should 
continue to be a single sufferer from it. Dr. William Squire, in a paper read 
before the Harveian Society, Nov. 20th, 1879, and reported in the Lancet ot 
Dec. 2oth, gives details of eight curesof Acute Rheumatism treated by salicy- 
lates, and gives the astonishing result of relief in less than two days, and all 
convalescent in ten. My own case showed a result very different. I was 
treated by the same system under very favourable circumstances. My me- 
dical attendant, or his assistant, saw me at least twice a day. So soon as 
the doctor pronounced my disease to be Acute Rheumatism, he prescribed 
salicylate of soda and aconite, to be taken every fifteen minutes. I contin- 
ued to take this until my lips wrinkled and became so swollen that I could 
scarcely open my mouth, when the aconite was stopped, and salicylate of 
soda continued to be taken every two, and then every four hours. This was 
continued till the singing in my ears became intolerable, and my head got 
into such a state that I was not sure if I had a head on my shoulders. Dur- 
ing all this time there was no abatement of a single symptom, no relief from 
pain, no slowing of the pulse or lowering of the temperature. The pulse 
ranged from 92 to 98, and the temperature from 102 to 104 degs., until the 
seventh day, when, there being no mitigation of the affection, the doctor 
consented to the discontinuance of the acid. But the singing in my ears 
and peculiar sensations in my head continued for other ten days after every- 
thing that medical attention and skill could devise. 1 am here to-day, after 
fourteen weeks, only very partially recovered. Gentlemen, I feel that I have 
trespassed on your time in making these details regarding myself; but I 
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think they go to prove that the treatment of Rheumatism by the salicylates is 
not the infallible remedy that its advocates would lead us to believe. I have 
tried it somewhat extensively in the treatment of cases of Rieumatism, both 
in the acute and chronic form, without noticing any well-marked benefit. It 
most undoubtedly possesses the power of lowering the temperature, and 
thereby reducing fever ; but 1 do not think that its repute as an alleviator 
of pain has been clearly established. The subject is worthy of further 
trial and study. Better results may be obtained when more is known of 
the drug, as to its properties, proper dose, and best mode of administra- 
tion. 

The objects we have to keep in view in the treatment of Rheumatism are, 
to relieve pain, the prevention of the spread of the local affections, thereby 
lessening the chances of their extending to the heart ; to subdue inflamma- 
tion and lessen the amount of inflammatory products within the system, and 
by direct applications to affected joints, prevent it from continuing in a 
chronic form. The system of treatment that is most likely to accomplish 
this is, when the case is seen early and the fever is high, bleed moderately ; 
and, as the bowels are as a rule inactive, give a dose of physic along with 
3i. of Pulv. opii., following up with 3i. Nit. potass and 10 drops Fleming’s 
tincture of aconite, three times daily, in a little cold water ; this the animal 
will take freely, as the thirst is generally great. As a reliever of pain, I set 
great value upon the hypodermic injections of morphia, repeated at intervals 
of six or eight hours ; administered in this form they are not so likely to set 
up their constitutional effects. The nitrate of potass should be persistently 
given, even when the kidneys seem to be acting inordinately, as it is now well 
known to possess the property of preventing the separation of fibrine from 
the blood ; therefore it is inferred that it lessens the tendency to fibrinous 
exudation. With regard to the external treatment of affected parts, the 
application of hot fomentations, and, when applicable, enrolling in flannel 
bandages, generally affords relief ; but when it fails to do so, 1 have seen 
great benefit derived from the application, over and around the inflamed 
part of a blister, and when the blister has acted, a rubbing in of a liniment, 
composed of aconite, belladonna, Tinct. opii., and a little soda carbonate, 
three times daily. When any of the symptoms of cardiac disease arise, 
they are best combated by hot fomentations to the side, the application of 
blisters, and the rubbing in of the above liniment, with the internal adminis- 
tration of potass iodide and potass nitrate alternately. 

Chronic Rheumatism is very often the sequel of the acute form ;.but it 
often comes on independently of any previous attack, and I believe is much 
more frequently an attack of Influenza. It is distinguished from. the acute 
form by the absence of constitutional disturbance, and less heat and swell- 
ing in the affected parts. There are some cases which show much stiffness 
and lameness in certain joints where no heat is to be felt nor swelling seen, 
and which prove very tedious and annoying to the practitioner, and often baffle 
the best-directed treatment. In fact, they are the ofprobrium medicorum 
of our art. Examples of Chronic Rheumatism are met with in important 
joints, such as the navicular, fetlocks, knees, stifles, and hocks. It is also 
observed in the tendinous parts of the muscles on different parts of the body, 
and there is a form of it worthy of notice, which, when it seizes upon the 
intercostal muscles, simulates an attack of Pleurisy, but which may be 
distinguished from it by the absence of fever and cough and other symptoms 
peculiar to Pleurisy. Chronic Rheumatism, like the acute form, almost 
always arises from exposure to cold. When there is much effusion and 
enlargement of joints, the repeated application of blisters com d of equal 
parts of cantharides and biniodide of mercury is the most efficacious treat- 
ment ; and where there is much pain the rubbing into the blistered surface 
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the previously-mentioned liniment. As this form of Rheumatism also 
depends upon a vitiated condition of the blood, nitrate of potass, sulphur, 
arsenic or iodide of potassium should be administered internally. 
The medicine that I have myself received most benefit from is a decoction 
of sarsaparilla and iodide of potassium. As I said before, there isno remedy 
yet known that can claim to be a specific for Rheumatism in any of its 
forms. There is a rich field open for those who have the time and inclina- 
tion to investigate the subject. There is the disease: discover an antidote, 
and you will deserve and receive the blessings of those of your fellows who 
have been its victims. You will have the satisfaction of having freed from 
suffering those animals who are the “ humbler partners of the mortal pilgrim- 
age” (applause). 

The discussion of this paper was adjourned. 

At the annual dinner, held after the business meeting, the Chairman 
(Mr. Connochie), in proposing the toast of “ The Association,” referred to the 
arrangement come to between the Royal College and the Highland Society, 
from which good results were expected. He thought it was now likely that 
there would be an application to Parliament for a penal clause to protect the 
interests of their profession from the operations of quacks who assume the 
title of V.S. (hear, hear). 

On the motion of Principal WALLEY, the members drank in silence the 
toast of “The late Mr. Steel,” who was one of the Highland Society’s 
examiners, and the father of the profession in Scotland. After a number of 
other toasts, the proceedings terminated. 

JOHN MCFADYEAN, Secretary. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the above Association was held on March 
4th, Mr. C. J. Alloway, V.S., in the chair. 

The members expressed their pleasure in seeing Mr. Alloway once more 
among them, after recovering from his late severe illness. 

The following resolution was also passed: “Moved by Mr. Wm. 
McEachran, and seconded by Mr. J. B. Green, that this Association deeply 
regret the untimely death of the late John S. Thomas, an active and earnest 
member of the Association, and much respected by his fellow-students. 
The circumstances of his death are peculiarly sad, and we sincerely sym- 
pathise with his sorrowing family in their sad bereavement.” 

Mr. WILLIAM JAKEMAN, Boston, Mass., read an interesting report of a case 
of Cerebral Meningitis in a horse treated by him under the direction of Pro- 
fessor McEachran. The symptoms described were those of dulness, 
stupidity, nervous twitchings, gradually increasing to complete stupor, 
' alternated by violent fits of excitement, pressing the head into a corner, 
delirious movements, during which galloping was simulated. 

The treatment consisted in laxatives—large doses of bromide of potassium, 
and in the latter stages nux vomica. At the outset, cold applications to the 
head, subsequently changed to counter-irritation. 

The recovery is not complete—though nearly well, slight nervous twitchings 
continue. 

Mr. PETER CUMMINGS, Quebec, read ani nteresting paper on “Auscultation 
and Percussion as Diagnostic Aids in Veterinary Practice.” Mr. Cummings 
described the various sounds discovered on auscultating (applying the ear) 
and percussing, or tapping, the chest. He said it was rh 4 for any one 
to hope to be able to examine diseased lungs or heart, unless they were 

rfectly familiar with the sounds emitted by healthy organs. None of the 

ungs or heart-sounds could be recognised from description, any more than 
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any particular musical instrument or any individual tone of that instrument ; 
they must be listened to both often and carefully. He would, the re- 
fore, urge upon all students never to miss an opportunity of examining the 
respiratory and circu'atory organs whilst at college, when they could do so 
under the supervision of their clinical teachers. However well versed they 
might be in physiology and pathology, unless they could readily recognise a 
healthy from a diseased note, they would have wasted many valuable years. 
It was absolutely essential to every practitioner's success that auscultation 
and percussion should be to him really and truly atagnostic aids. 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. James Bell, surgeon of the Montreal 
General Hospital, fully corroborated Mr. Cummings’ views as to the necessity 
of becoming familiar with all chest-sounds. He, in a few well-chosen 
remarks, gave the students some valuable ideas on the subject. 

After a vote of thanks to essayists, the meeting adjourned till March 18th, 
when papers by Mr. E. J. Carter and Mr. Donald Campbell will be read. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the monthly Council meeting, held on April 7th, Sir Brandreth Gibbs 
reported that the Committee had received a letter from the Secretary of the 
Royal Veterinary College, approving of the new schedule of veterinary 
privileges as approved by the Council; and the Committee recommended 
that the same be now printed, and issued to the members of the Society in 
the usual manner. The Committee had also received the following letter 
from the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland :— 

“ The Directors have to-day had the report of the Veterinary Committee 
before them, on the subject of joining with your Society in giving prizes to 
veterinary students, and after careful consideration they have arrived at the 
resolution not to alter the present arrangement of giving prizes in the three 
veterinary schools in Scotland, and also at our examinations. The sum 
required for these prizes is as much as the Society can devote to veterinary 
encouragement, and, therefore, the Board determined to-day not to join with 
your Society in the scheme proposed in your letter of the 30th January—at 
any rate, not till after our examinations cease, viz., in 1881.” 

Dr. Greenfield, of the Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, S.W., had 
expressed his desire to have sent to him any animals or fowls suffering from — 
the epidemic diseases now so fatal in many districts, and Professor Simonds 
«4 also expressed a similar desire on behalf of the Royal Veterinary 

ollege. 

This report was adopted. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


AT the close of the session of this school, medals granted by the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, Professor Allen Thomson, Lon- 
don; Professor Cleland, Glasgow pene re he Robert Walker, Esq., of 
Lethamhill ; and Principal M’Call ; and certificates of merit by the College, 
were awarded in the different branches of study as follows :—Horse Patho- 
logy (written examination)—Gold medal (Principal M’Call), Mr. J. Wyper ; 
silver medal (H. and A. S. of S.), Mr. R. Hughes. First-class certificates, 
Messrs. Mountney, Stevenson, and Bowie ; second-class certificates, Messrs. 
Blue and Douglas. Cattle Pathology (written examination)—Gold medal 
(Principal M’Call), Mr. R. Hughes ; silver medal (H. and A. S. of S.), Mr 
J. Wyper. First-class certificates, Messrs. Douglas, Stevenson, and Blue ; 
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second-class certificates, Messrs. M’Carthy and Bowie. Practical exami- 
nation of horses as to soundness, age, etc.—Gold medal (Principal M’Call), 
Mr. R. Hughes. First-class certificates, Messrs. Johnson, Blue, and Pollock. 
Practical examination of cattle as to age, operations, etc.—Gold medal 
(Robert Walker, Esq.), Mr. R. Hughes. First-class certificates, Messrs. 
Pollock, Douglas, ad Blue. Histology and Physiology—Gold medal (Prof. 
Cleland), Mr. Henry Rogers, jun.; silver medal (H. and A. S. of S.), Mr. 
James A. Gosling. First-class certificates, Messrs. Freeman, Taylor, and 
Creighton ; second-class certificates, Messrs. Roberts, Glass, Nesbit, and 
Macadam. Anatomy (special and comparative)—Gold medal (Prof. Allen 
Thomson), Mr. John Freeman, jun. ; silver medal (H. and A.S. of S.)—Mr. 
James A. Gosling. First-class certificates, Messrs. Roberts and Rogers ; 
second-class certificates, Messrs. Taylor, Bradley, and Hunter. Anatomy 
(junior)—First-class certificates, Messrs. John Renfrew and P. D. Kelly; 
second-class certificate, Mr. Wm. Shand. 


MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 


THE following gentlemen, holding the Highland and Agricultural Society’s 

Certificate, have become members of the Royal College of Veterinary 

Surgeons :— 
Date of Certificate. 

Black, Jas. Barrowman, Howgate by Roslin oes ove «-- 1870. 

Campbell, Angus, Galashiels ae oi me bie ae «. 1867. 

Campbell, Thomas, Kington, Herefordshire... ‘a soe we. 1859. 

Copeland, Henry, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire ae al ooo Smee 

Cunningham, Cornelius, Slateford 7" — aa ae w- 1859. 

Frost, Thomas Allen, Derra, Co. Clare ... sae nes pore «. 1879. 

Heard, William, Tavistock, Devon in asa ies mm ws. 1850. 

Ireland, Edwin, Bridlington one ion ove eee eee ee. 1872. 

Keane, Patrick, Killarney, Co. Kerry... nie aaa - ee 3 

Lees, Robert, Cargillan, Tarbolton, Ayr... ons eee een 

Little, John, Abbey Town, Cumberland ... 

McInnes, Benjamin J., South Carolina, U.S. 

Marking, Chas. Rider, Toppesfield, Essex 

Prentice, Robt. Bouchier, Longford, Ireland 

Reid, Andrew, Auchtermuchty, Fifeshire ne ye oes ose 

Smith, Andrew (Principal), Ontario Vety. College, Toronto, Canada 

Storie, John, East Linton, Prestonkirk ... ae a ake aaa 

Thomson, Samuel, Canniesburn, Maryhill, Glasgow ... 

Tivite, Thomas Gavin, Oldcastle, Co. Meath 

Kirk, John Hamilton, Rose Street, Edinburgh... 

Sandford, William, Moneymore, Co. Derry _... 

Kelly, Andrew J., Dublin ... ose one 

Donald, Joseph, Newton Arlock, Wigton 

Mavor, Frank Frederick, London ose 

Woods, Joseph, Kirkham, Lancashire 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION. 
Royal Collegeof Veterinary Surgeons. 


AT the several meetings of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, held during the week commencing March 3oth, the 
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following students from the Royal Veterinary College were admitted 


members of the profession :— 


Mr. Thos. John Keech 
Wm. Henry Beach 
John Trevor Jones... 
John James Crowhurst 
Edward Geo. Johnson 
Walter Wm. Gulleford 
Geo. Gartside Mayor ... 
Chas. St. Lo. Wilkinson 
Walter James Palmer 
Edward Slipper 
Harry Chrichley Talbott 
Herbert Alfred Towlson 
Stephen Marsh Smith 
Thomas Wm. Cave 
Frederick Leeds Gooch 
Arthur Wm. Briggs ... 
Geo. Richard Griffith ... 
Donald Gregory ese 
Thos. Jarvis Rippon ... 
Geo. Henry West 
Thomas Skilton ? 
Arthur Samuel Anger... 
Ernest Robert Harding 
Wm. Frederick Garside 
George Deveson ies 
Theodore Chas. Toop 
Sidney Villar 


Frederick Francis Woolcott &: ‘ 
. Maidstone, Kent. 


Alfred Harris ... 


Henry T. W. Salmon Mann ... 
. Workso 

... Nottingham. 
.. Aylesbury. 


William Caudwell 
Charles Taylor .. 
Thomas Wm. Lepper .. 


.. Blandford, Dorset. 

. Woodfield Oaken, Wolverhampton. 
... Rhyl, North Wales. 

. Amersham. 

. South Auston, Rotherham. 

.. Islington, London. 

. Kirkham, Lancashire. 

... Ballycumber, King’s Co., Ireland. | 
... Tavistock, Devon. 
. Catfield, Norfolk. 
... London. 
... Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

.. Margate. 

. Nottingham. 

. Weston Longville, Norwich. 
... The Wylde, Bury, Lancashire. 
... London. 

... Tonbridge, Kent. 

... Donington Lincolnshire. 
... Newent, Gloucestershire. 
... Ashtead, Epsom. 

... Walpole, Suffolk. 

... Fisherton, Salisbury. 

... East Leamington. 

... Brondesbury, Middlesex. 

. Sherborne, Dorset. 

‘ oe pe Taunton. 


Bishop’s Lydeard, Taunton. 


Leeds. 
» Notts. 


Messrs. John Jas. sain Edward Geo. Johnson, Geo. Gartside ny 
Walter Jas. Palmer, Edward Slipper, Thomas Wm. Cave, Arthur Wm. 
Briggs, Donald Gregory, Henry Thos. Wm. Salmon Mann, George Deveson, 
Theodore Chas. Toop, Sidney Villar, William Caudwell, Charles Taylor, 
and Thomas Wm. Lepper passed with great credit. 

The following students of the same College passed their second examina- 
tion on April 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6th :— 


*Mr. Walter Francis Day. 
David Evans. 
James Hall Brown 
*Charles Jas. Vyner. 
Thos. Arthur Huband. 
Thos. Bower Cockshoot. 
Sydney Bright Price. 
*Robt. James Smith. 
*George Edmundson. 


+Mr. John Sibary Wheatcroft. 
*Tom Cooper Fletcher. 
John Albert Bown. 
*John Penberthy. 
Chas. Edward Cockram. 
*Thos. Pottinger. 
Thos. Josh. McGuinness. 
*Wm. Freeman Barrett. 
*William Davidson. 


* Thus marked passed with great credit. 
Tt 


” ” 


very great credit. 
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Mr. Wm. James Williams. Mr. Alfred Chas. Wild. 
» *William Louden. , Evan Wynne Williams. 
» “Arthur Broad. »» Charles Humphrey: 
» “Robt. Samuel Barcham. » Chas. Curson Clar 
» John Varney. » John Thos. Holms. 
» “Richd. Ephraim Liston Penhale. » Henry Chas. Harrison. 
Mr. Wm. Turner Simmons. 


‘ Ra following students passed their First Examination on April 7th and 
th :-— . 
Mr. Jeffrey John Dawtrey. Mr. Alfred Barrett. 
William Langdon. Archie J. Mullen 
J. Daniel Arnfield. Edward Lawrence. 
Albert Hassall. “Albert Herbert Archer, 
tChas. Henry Williams. *Tom Hawley Greatbatch. 
Henry Jas. Skinner. Harry Abrey Spurgin. 
*Henry Ballard. *Herbert Wm. Peckworth. 





Warliamentarp Jntelligence. 
House of Lords.—March 22nd. 
OUTBREAK OF TRICHINOSIS. 


LorD THURLOW asked the Lord Steward whether he was yet able to give 
any information respecting the —— outbreak of Trichinosis in January 
oO 


last, on board the reformatory school-ship Cornwall, lying off Purfleet, on 
the Thames. 

Earl BEAUCHAMP : Mr. Power was instructed by the Board last November 
to make inquiry as to an alleged outbreak of “ Fever” on board the Cornwall, 
He found that among 262 boys there had been forty-three cases of sickness, 
with one death. In the course of a very laborious inquiry, he found pecu- 
liarities in the history of the outbreak that led him to doubt whether. the 
“ Fever,” was any of the usual fevers of this country, and with the object of 
settling these doubts, and of throwing new light on the nature of the disease, 
the body of the boy who had died was exhumed and subjected to Jost-mortem 
examination. It was found that the body was infected with trichinz, but, 
gave no evidence of “Fever,” in the common acceptation of the word 
Further review of the whole history led to the conclusion that the whole out- 
break had been due to the same disease—Trichinosis. A most able report 
on the entire subject of the Cornwall outbreak has been made by Mr. Power, 
and it is now with the printers. 





Arup Geterinarp Departurent, 


Gazette, March 25th. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY.—Veterinary Surgeon W. Oliver, on temporary half- 

pay, has been permitted to resign his commission. 
Gazette, April 9th. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—Veterinary Surgeon, First Class, James 
Lambert, from the 17th Lancers, to be Veterinary Surgeon, First Class. 
Veterinary Surgeon Stuart Murray Wilson, from the 12th Lancers, to be 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

VOL. X. 2B 
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’ The duties of the veterinary surgeons who are with the army corps in 
Afghanistan, and especially those who are attached to the depots on the 
lines of communication, continue to be very onerous and heavy. Glanders 
is somewhat common, Scabies is far from rare,'and the Foot-and-mouth 
Disease is particularly prevalent, and attacks elephants rather severely. The 
miserable transport animals sent up by the commissariat have also hampered 
the veterinary staff very much, filling the depéts with useless brutes which 
can do nothing more than consume forage. 

The Lahore paper says :—“ Veterinary surgeons in charge of transport 
animals will in future get a staff allowance of rs. 75 per month for the work. 
Hitherto nothing in the shape of remuneration has been given. The veter- 
inary service is the best abused and worst paid of any in this country.” 





Obituarp. 


THE following deaths have occurred among the members of the profession. 
Mr. J. Cuthbert, F.R.C.V.S., of Leeds, who graduated in 1848. This is, if 
we mistake not, the first breach death has made among the Fellows of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. W. F. Chattell, who graduated in 1864, and was practising at Bromley, 
Kent, died at the early age of 36 years, from blood-poisoning contracted in 
performing an operation. 

Mr. Philias Martial, who only graduated in April, 1879, died recently at 
Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Death has also removed from us one of the oldest and most worthy and 
esteemed members of the profession, in the person of Mr. J. Steele, of Biggar, 
Lanarkshire, a man well-known in the West of Scotland. A correspondent 
sends us the following interesting notes regarding our deceased friend : In 
the demise of the late John Steele, of Biggar, the profession has, with one 
exception, lost its oldest member. Few indeed there are in any profession 
of whom it can be said that for a period of half a century their energies were 
devoted to its practice and its advancement. Graduating at the Edinburgh 
Veterinary College, John Steele obtained the Veterinary Certificate of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland in 1831, along with several 
other students—the occasion referred to being the fourth examination held 
under the auspices of the society. He also received the diploma of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons when that Corporation was established: At in- 
tervals for the last forty-eight years did Mr. Steele attend the veterinary exam- 
inations of the Highland Society, and for many years he was one of the most 
valued and valuable members of its examining board. Well versed in the 
nature of the diseases of all the domestic animals, his special forte was cattle 
pathology, and it was always a pleasure and a profit to the bystanders 
to hear the shrewd practical questions put to the students by Mr. Steele and 
the late Mr. Aitken, of Kilmarnock—one of his oldest friends—alternately, 
nothing pleasing them better than a plain practical answer to a plain prac- 
tical question ; and of them it may be truly said that they dealt not in 
“ catch questions.” Beloved by his immediate relatives and friends, revered 
and honoured by his neighbours and clients, John Steele passed away on 
January 25th, after much acute suffering, at the ripe age of 74 years, in the 
full possession of his intellectual faculties, regretting only the day before he 
died that he would never again be able to attend the veterinary examinations 
of the Highland Society. He was one of the closest friends and most 
ardent admirers of the late Professor Dick. 
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Dr. Sharpey, for many years a member of the examining board of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and highly esteemed by all those of our pro- 
fession who came in contact with him, died on April 11th, at a ripe old age. 
No more competent examiner ever sat in Red Lion Square, and his compul- 
sory retirement through failing vision was a serious event. Personally, we 
deeply regret the loss of a cherished friend. The Zimes of April 13th has 
o following notice of our late colleague at one of the tables of the examining 


oard :— ’ 
“Dr. William Sharpey, F.R.S., the distinguished physiologist, died on 
Sunday evening, at his residence in Torrington Square. Seeing that he gradu- 
ated M.D., Edinburgh, so long ago as 1823, he must have been about seventy- 
eight years of age. The deceased gentleman was also LL.D., Edinburgh, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh ; a member 
of the Senate of the University of London ; Emeritus Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology in University College, London ; he was also a trustee of the 
Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and a 
member of several learned and scientific societies at home and abroad. He 
was a valuable contributor to the advancement of science in the Continental 
and British Journals and Transactions. Perhaps one of his most important 
apers was his “ Observations and Experiments to Purkyne and Valentin’s 
aper on the discovery of a continued vibratory motion produced by cilia, as 
a general phenomenon in reptiles, birds, and mammiferous animals.” The 
catalogue of scientific papers published by the Royal Society of London gives 
a long list of his contributions to science. 





Motes and News. 


THE KIRGHIS SHEEP.—In the St. Petersburg Archiv fiir Veterinar 
Medicin appears an interesting article on the Kirghis Sheep, which may 
interest our readers. These sheep belong to the fat-tailed races, originally 
derived from Arabia, whence they have gradually been carried into Persia, 
Turkestan, China, the Kirghis, and other steppes of Central Asia. During 
late years the Cossacks have introduced them into their country, where it is 
probable they will supplant the ordinary Russian sheep.. The Kirghis sheep 
comprise two kinds or sub-varieties : that of Kasar-Koi, or Kirghis sheep, 
properly so-called, and that of Usbek-Koi, or Princes’ sheep—this being dis- 
tinguished by its finer wool and excellent flesh ; it is accordingly better fed 
and cared for. With the Kirghis sheep, the skin of the nose forms a trans- 
verse fold, like that of the Merino sheep ; the ears are long and pendent, the 
wool somewhat long, and of a yellowish or dirty-white hue, though there are 
also some black or mixed colour. The rams have horns ; the ewes are uni- 
parous. A well-grown — is about seventy-five centimetres in height, one 
metre and five centimetres long, and weighs from sixty-five to ninety kilc- 
grammes. The hind quarter weighs from sixteen to twenty-two kilo- 
grammes ; and ten sheep furnish from 2 50 to 300 kilos. of suet. The régime 
of these sheep is absolutely and exclusively pastoral. During the whole of 
the winter they wander about seeking their food beneath the snow. Conse- 
quently, they fall into a very emaciated condition, but no sooner does spring 
set in than they rapidly become fat. But during the lohg and terribly severe 
winters, when the tempests are violent, and particularly when the deep snow 
persists for a long time, thousands of them perish from exposure and hunger. 
The diseases which make most victims among them are Sheep-pox, which 
causes a loss of two to three per cent., Contagious Foot-rot, Angina in winter, 
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and Cerebral Apoplexy in hot weather. Very often during the hot season 
they suddenly die by hundreds in one day. 


RARITY OF DEAD ELEPHANTS.—In a recent number we alluded to Mr. 
Sanderson’s remarks as to the extreme rarity of dead wild elephants in India. 
- Sir Emerson Tennent, in his “ Wild Elephant,” states that the same circum- 
stance has been noted in Ceylon. “The natives generally assert that the 
ney of a dead elephant is seldom or never to be discovered in the woods. 
And certain it is that frequenters of the forest with whom I have conversed, 
whether European or Singhalese, are consistent in their assurances that they 
have never found the remains of an elephant that had died a natural death. 
One chief, the Wanyyah of the Trincomalie district, told a friend of mine, 
that once, after a severe murrain which had swept the province, he found the 
carcases of elephaxts that had died of the disease. On the other hand, a 
European gentleman, who, for thirty-six years without intermission, had been, 
living in the jungle, ascending to the summits of mountains in the prosecution 
of the trigonometrical survey, and penetrating valleys, in tracing roads, and 
opening means of communication—one, too, who has made the habits of the 
wild elephant a subject of constant observation and study—has often ex 
pressed to me his astonishment that after seeing many thousands of living 
elephants in all possible situations, he had never yet found a single skeleton 
ofa dead one, except of those which had fallen by the rifle.” 


MEAT-MEAL AS FOOD FOR HorsEs.—The Director of the Poppelsdorf 
Agricultural Academy, Professor Diinkelberg, has published some observa- 
tions on the results of feeding horses on South American meat-meal obtained 
from Fray-Ventos, as recently practised on the chargers of a squadron of 
cuirassiers quartered at Deutz. The meal was baked, with leaven, in the 
form of a coarse bread, together with some bruised oats and a small propor- 
tion of the salts naturally present in meat, which were added to compensate 
for their loss in the process of making the meat extract of which this meal is 
the residue. A portion of this was given to each horse daily in the place of 
a corresponding amount of its ordinary ration of oats. According to the 
professor’s report, the horses thus fed gained in strength and hardiness every 
day, and when the heavily-accoutred cuirassiers went through their last 
autumn manceuvres, side by side with a squadron of well-mounted light 
hussars, the horses of the former showed a marked superiority throughout. 
In view of the large amount of nourishment contained in small volumes of 
this food, and the possibility of carrying many days’ rations of it-without 
materially adding to the horse’s load, the professor believes that its general 
adoption for the cavalry is well worthy of consideration, and a further supply 
of meat-meal biscuits has been ordered by the Minister for War, so that the 
experiments may be conducted on an extended scale. Dr. Diinkelberg also 
suggests its employment in feeding race-horses, since it has no tendency to 
produce fat, but is rather converted into firm contractile muscular tissue, and 
at the same time operates most beneficially on the constitution of the blood. 


LATITUDE AND ANIMAL LIFE.—In Scandinavia horses are not met with 
above 67° north latitude. Meutzer gives the most northerly limit of the 
glutton and the lemming as 70°; ofthe hare and stoat as 69°; tame rein- 
deer 69°. The southern limit of the tame reindeer in Sweden is 64°, which 
now appears to be the most northerly limit of the elk ; but wild reindeer are 
= — on the Norwegian fells nearly as low as €0°.—Zen Years in 

weden. 


AGE OF THE ELEPHANT.—Mahouts can usually tell the age of elephants 
tolerably correctly. A young animal, though of full size, or a very old one, 
eannot be mistaken, but it requires much experience to estimate those of 
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middle age. I have known even experienced men differ about the same 
animal to the extent of fifteen years. The general appearance of the animal 
suffices in some cases. A very old elephant is usually in poor condition, and 
the skin looks shiny and shrivelled. The head is lean and rugged, the skull 
appearing to have little but skin upon it ; the temples and eyes are sunken ; 
and the fore legs, instead of bulging out above the knee with muscle, are 
almost of the same — throughout. Instead of walking firmly and planting 
the feet flat, an aged elephant brings the feet.to the ground somewhat in the 
manner of a plantigrade animal, touching with the heels first. But all the 
above symptoms may be present in a greater or less degree in debilitated, 
middle-aged animals, and are consequently not conclusive ; but the appear- 
ance of the elephant’s ear will probably settle the question. The ear is relied 
upon in ageing elephants, as the teeth are in a horse. In very young elephants 
—up to six or seven years—the top of the ear is not turned over (as in man) ; 
but with advancing years it laps over, in old elephants very much so, and the 
ear is ragged and torn along the lower edge. The elephant is full grown, 
but not fully mature,.at about twenty-five years of age. At this period it 
may be compared to a human being at eighteen ; and it is not in full vigour 
and strength till about thirty-five.— 7hirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of 
India. 

STATISTICS OF STUMBLING HORSES IN BERLIN.—The police authorities 
of Berlin have been carrying on a series of exact observations, in order to 
test the relative merits of the different kinds of pavement laid down in the 
city as a foothold for horses. For this purpose the traffic on a much- 
frequented stretch of asphalte, 504 métres long, and on a busy thoroughfare, 
1,207 métres in length, paved partly with the best, partly with Belgian, and 
partly with inferior granite, was carefully watched from 6 a.m. to Io p.m. each 
day for a period of four weeks. The results recorded speak very badly for 
the granite, as here one horse stumbled for every sixty-three miles of distance 
covered, while on the asphalte the proportion was one in 540 only. It should 
be noted, however, that neither horses nor drivers were very well accustomed 
to an asphalte pavement at the time the observations were made. 


Doc-CaAKES.—We understand that “ Spratts Patent,” the manufacturers 
of the celebrated Patent Meat “ Fibrine” Dog-cakes, have been awarded a 
Gold Medal for their exhibits at the Sydney International Exhibition. 

LOUPING-ILL IN SHEEP.—At a mieeting of the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society, held on the 11th Mareh, Mr. A. Brotherston, of Kelso, made a 
communication on “ The Pasturage of Western Teviotdale in connection with 
the ‘ Louping-ill’ of Sheep.” At the request of the local Farmers’ Club, the 
author made a botanical examination of the pasturage of a number of sheep- 
farms in this high-lying district. On a spring visit he could not trace any 
poisonous plants to which to attribute the disease. On the other hand, when 
making another botanical inspection in autumn he found ergot very abundant. 
He detailed in the communication no fewer than twenty-three species of 
grasses which were ergotised. The /uncacee and Cyferacee, which form 
a great proportion of this hill-pasturage, were free from ergot, eg 
purpurea; but some of the Cyferacee were very subject to smut. r. 
Brotherston suggested the eating of ergotised grasses as a probable cause of 
the disease, which in this district is a spring one. He emphasised the fol- 
lowing in this connection :—No different species of plants characterise the 
isolated localities infected with the ‘disease, but much ergotised grass was 
found there ; the toxological effects of ergot were similar to those physiolo- 
gical ones characteristic of the disease. In Teviotdale spring is the only 
time when sheep may perchance eat ergot in quantity. To eat the pastures 
bare appeared to be the most feasible remedy for this disease. 
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POISONING OF ANIMALS.—The Lincolnshire Agricultural Society held a 
meeting at Lincoln recently, to form an Association for the Prevention of the 
Administration of Poisonous Drugs to Horses. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are to be, to deter and prevent waggoners, grooms, and others having 
the. care of horses, from giving poison ; to prosecute persons suspected of, or 
who shall unlawfully sell poisons to grooms and others. The Association 
will also seek to obtain such alterations of the law respecting the sale of 
poisons as may be deemed expedient. 
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THE MATRICULATORY EXAMINATION OF VETERINARY 
STUDENTS. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—As the position which I have assumed in dealing with the subject 
of the Matriculatory Examination of Veterinary Students has evidently been 
misunderstood by many of my professional friends, and as my letter to the 
Council appeared in the February number of your Journal, I beg to request 
that you will allow the correspondence which has since passed betwixt Sir 
Frederick Fitzwygram and myself, also to appear in your next issue. 

I am, sir, 

Veterinary College, Glasgow, Yours truly, 

March 25th. JaMES MCCALL, Principal. 


(Copy. Aldershot, February 1st. 
EAR PRINCIPAL,—I was not able to be at the Quarterly Meeting at Red Lion 
Square, but I understand that you objected to the proposed matriculation scheme, 
mainly on the ground that it would give power to the Council of the R.C.V.S., and that at 
some future time they, having obtained the power to regulate the examination, might 
increase the stringency of the examination to an extent which might be unsuitable to 
the Scottish students. If this were so, your ground of objection would be perfectly 
sound and valid. But this was not the intention. The intention was, and is, that the 
schools should AGREE on a standard of examination suitable to themselves—the 
standard agreed to by all—and that the College should be asked to supervise and 
CONDUCT the examination. 

The R.C.V.S. would acquire no power, nor could it raise the examinations beyond 
the standard fixed by the schools. Its function would be limited to seeing that the 
standard so agreed on was fairly carried out. 

Believe me, truly yours, 
F. FITZwWyGRAM. 


4th March, 1880. 

DEAR SIR FREDERICK,—I must apologise for the delay in answering your kind 
letter regarding the matriculatory examination of students. You have exactly stated 
my reasons for declining to hand over to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
the power I pa of fixing the standard of examination of my pupils. 

I was the first to institute a matriculatory examination, and am vain enough to be- 
lieve that I have caused it to be carried into effect with as good results at this as at 
any other college, and my desire is steadily to advance the educational test until we 
or all rejoice in having our colleges filled with pupils whose education is on a par 
with medical students. 

I am perfectly certain that I can formulate a scheme which would meet with the 
support of all the colleges, and at the same time effect the reformation I have referred 
to; but at the same time I am quite willing, as an individual, to allow the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to take the initiative, stipulating, however, that 
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the conditions of the agreement be drawn out in detail, nothing implied which is not . 
stated, and the whole subject to revisal and adjustment by the colleges, 
Trusting that this may meet your wishes and the approbation of the Council, 
I remain, yours very truly, ~ 
James MCCALL. 


“FALSE PLUMES,” AND “PENAL CLAUSE.” 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

*‘ CYGNUS” presents his best compliments to the Editor, and begs to thank 
him for his courtesy, and his two correspondents, Messrs. Mayer and Furnival, 
4 lax — concerning the letters used as a prefix, not a suffix, to 

The subject has been satisfactorily explained to “Cygnus,” who finds 
that the letters indicate a students’ library, club, and debating society, held at 
the R.V.C. But there are similar clubs at the other veterinary schools, 
which in theinselves are doubtless good ; though to append the initial letters 
of a so-called Association is open to grave question. ‘* Cygnus,” does not 
speak with sarcasm, but in true charity to those who, use other than the legal 
addenda ; for he has observed that those who thus decorate their names 
hold themselves up to ridicule and contempt in the estimation of the educated 
and gentlemen who may consult them, as, expecting more, they find even /ess 
“know” in the cranium of these many-“lettered” men. If these men alone 
suffered, it would not have troubled “‘ Cygnus,”’ but the profession receives a 
slur. Doubtless they will take the hint from ‘‘ Cygnus,” and in all good 
will, for he knows not one of them ; therefore anzmus is absent. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

DEAR SIR,—I quite agree with ‘‘An Old London Practitioner’s ” ideas 
on this subject. I have been with several practitioners as an assistant. 
Some of these had a “ running doctor,” and I am sorry to say that this indi- 
vidual was found with some of the most eminent practitioners, who allowed 
him to attend cases, and even carry a thermometer in his pocket. 

I have attended cases after him, and when I have been told my opinion 
differed from the other veterinary surgeon (the “ running doctor ”’), I have felt 
rather ashamed that I was a veterinary surgeon, when such an ignorant un- 
couth-looking individual as he was should be (mis)taken for a veterinary 
surgeon. I have come in contact with a large number of quacks, the 
majority of whom gained what knowledge they possessed while acting as 
“running doctor” to. some veterinary surgeon. A short time ago, when 
looking over the list of veterinary surgeons in a Yorkshire directory, I noticed 
the name of a woman practising at Staithes, near Whitby, who, I am given 
to understand succeeded her husband, he having professed to be a veterinary 
surgeon, but gained a living mostly by hawking fish. 

I may also say that some veterinary surgeons would be more respected if 
they were a little more independent, and did not touch the brim of their 
hat when they met clients—some even do this to anybody. Through the 
powers conferred by the supplemental charter, the name of a veterinary 
surgeon can be removed from the register for misconduct. There are several 
names that require removing. I should think that bribery, or a conviction 
for being drunk and riotous, ought to be a sufficient cause. I am anxiously 
looking forward to our obtaining the penal clause. I live in a district where 
quacks abound, and some of the gentry do not know that these men are not 
qualified. | think that after the penal clause is obtained something ought 
to be done to inform the public that these men are unqualified. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Abril 2nd, 1880. “A YOUNG PRACTITIONER.” 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
Zo the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—Having had upwards of six years’ experience in an extensive practice 
in England, and this supplemented by several in Her Majesty’s service, I 
claim to be heard on the above subject. 

The theme introduced by Mr. Fleming at the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association is a wide one, and should receive serious consideration 
at the hands of the profession at large. Being out of the running, to a 
certain extent, we in the service can afford to view the matter with an air of 
impartiality, ego our suggestions should be taken cum grano salis. 

though Mr. Fleming has handled the subject in his usual masterly style, 
I think the responsibilities he has assigned to his confréres are of too 
sweeping a character ; so much so, that the young practitioner’s life would 
become a burden to him, if they were known to that class of the public who 
are ever on the alert to make capital out of our shortcomings. 

I would be the last man to uphold ignorance or incapacity, but it must be 
admitted on all sides that there are times in every man’s career when he 
does not possess that power of discernment naturally obtained by long study 
and practical observation. Practitioners can be found in abundance, possess- 
ing afair amount of acumen, and whoare able generally to pull through and 

ive satisfaction, but could never, under any circumstances, rise to a position 
instanced in Spooner, Fleming, Williams, etc. 

I will not take upon myself to define where “responsibility” begins or 
ends ; the subject is a vexed one I know from experience, but I do contend 
that /vea/ment ought never to form part of it, unless it could be proved that 

ss ignorance or carelessness was displayed. Although we have remedies 

id down in text-books as far excellence, they are not always adopted as the 
only orthodox plan of treatment. Where do we find two medicos adminis- 
tering the same agents for allied diseases? We have homceopathists, hydro- 
pathists, and allopathists, each and all convinced theirs is the proper mode 
of procedure. 

o, where doubt does exist is in diagnosis, and here the specially-gifted 
comes in. Take, for instance, a case of Pleuro-pneumonia in its initiative 
stage ; listen to the hard swearing that sometimes takes place between. pro- 
fessional brethren in courts of law. Is the man whose opinion was proved 
to be erroneous to be held responsible for what might occur through an 
outbreak of the above disease? Again, I once had occasion to give an 
opinion as to whether or not a horse was Glandered. The veterinary surgeon 
in charge persisted in its being Catarrh ; although the symptoms were 
obscure, I unhesitatingly pronounced it Glanders. Another gentleman was 
called in, who would or could not give an opinion. To prove the matter, a 
donkey was inoculated, and died on the sixteenth day after operation, from 
Glanders and Farcy. Here was a case which was difficult to diagnose, as 

ved by the third opinion. Did the first professional attendant render 
imself liable to damages? If so, our position would be untenable, as cases 
of this kind are of every-day occurrence. 

The rock on which we most frequently come to grief, is that of examination 
as to soundness. Difficulties seem to arise, and what at first appear mole- 
hills become at length insurmountable barriers. Why, I am at a loss to 
understand. Dentition, although sometimes erratic, is a sure criterion of 

There is no doubt about Roaring. Spavin may be open to discussion, 
as to what is rough hock or true Spavin. Other cases might be cited anent 
this subject, but the above examples will suffice. The duration of disease is 
also a vexed question. A horse is purchased, and dies within a few days 
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from what is, in common parlance, called internal abscess. Lawis resorted to; 

veterinary surgeons are subpcenaed, and with what results we are already 
cognisant. 

ow, sir, why is all this? Is it due, as stated by Mr. Fleming, to a want 
of professional education, whereby a just discrimination between health and 
disease, or progress of disease, is not understood ; to etiquette, that quality 
innate in all true-born gentlemen, or to notoriety and filthy lucre, as advo- 
cated by some? 1 think we may fairly say it is the offspring of all combined. 

In stating this do not misinterpret. my meaning. That we have a good 
sprinkling of gentlemen in the profession, of the pighest integrity and attain- 
ments, no one can deny ; and in alluding to £ s. d., I do not insinuate that 

anyone would sell his honour for the sake of Jvice. If that class does exist, 

I ieee been extremely fortunate in not ing their acquaintance. That 

oung gentlemen launching a practice require all the money they can obtain 
is feasible enough, especially in cases where long credit has to be given; but 

I do not think that even the worst of our representatives could answer the 
delineations depicted by Mr. Fraser in the VETERINARY JOURNAL of 
December last. 

In cases where litigation is the order of the day, the system of calling in 
“ specialists” nominated by the court, as proposed by Mr. Lambert, would 
be an excellent one, tending to do away with petty jealousies so often dis- 
played. _ The pernicious practice of allowing advocates to call in their “ pet 
vets.” (excuse the misnomer), is to be deplored, as tending to foster that 
want of unity so prominent in our profession. Several lawyers of my 
acquaintance, whose income from this class of practice is considerable, are 
in the habit of suggesting that Mr. So-and-So should be consulted—not that 
Mr. So-and-So would equivocate in any way, but still, his professional 
copecey has been pretty well gauged by his aap legal friend. 

.- Ifall matters of veterinary jurisprudence could be referred to arbitration, 
what an amount of scandal would be avoided. The appearance of professors 
in the, witness-box would be a thing of the past. The public would cease to 
look upon us as the maxvazs lot we are at present ; and I fancy unanimity 
would be established amongst us. There is no reason why arbitration 
should not be a fatt accompli; we have only as a body to set our faces 

inst the present system, in order to make the public subservient to our 
wishes. .Of course, criminal cases, or those brought up under Martin’s 

Act, must be decided in open court ; but these do not constitute the bulk 
by which our name is brought prominently before the public. Arbitra- 
tion is just as lucrative to the profession, points at issue are quite as easily 
settled, and without that sense of humiliation so objectionable in open 
court, with its attendant gaping public. 

Can you not, sir, still further zhve Feder egreifen to extricate us from this 
fearful state of alienation. It appears to me, the more we become enligh- 
tened on professional subjects, the greater becomes the breach in etiquette 
and charitable feeling. Why cannot that bond of union which so nobly 
animates the sister profession, become applicable in our case? Surely the 
time is not far distant when these bickerings will exist only as relics of the 
past. We have good men striving, both by example and precept, to lead the 
van in the even tenor of its way. Men the opposite of salah. spending 
time, money, and even sacrificing their health, to place us on a par with the 
rest of the professions, and to establish that healthy basis so essential in any 
well-organised body. So long as we have men like General Sir F. Fitzwy- 
gram, Messrs. Fleming, Greaves, and a host of others I could mention, 

olding the views they do, we must advance, and great ought to be their 
rewa there are a few ungenial spirits amongst us, moulded after the 
fashion of former years, let them reconsider the error of their ways, and 
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come one and all to the threshold of unity, remembering the old adage, “ A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

I am not acquainted with the ethics inculcated by the promoters of the 
Defence Fund—no doubt they are admirable and worthy of support. What 
we want is a guild, not only to deal with outside oppression, but to inaugurate 
a new era, for the suppression of that cankerous spirit so rampant in our 
midst. Believe me, yours faithfully, 

India, February, 1880. PFERD. 


THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, AND ITS 
GRIEVANCES. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

S1rR,—You have well and fairly stated the grievances of the army 
veterinary surgeons, and every word is strietly within the bounds of truth and 
moderation. But it is not likely that anything will be done to remove these 
grievances, or to do justice to those gentlemen, until something more than 
words or-appeals to the authorities is resorted to. The medical department 
of the army was as badly treated and as studiously ignored as the veterinary 
department now is ; but it has succeeded in obtaining pretty well everything 
it desired, and can at any time exact its own terms. And how has this been 
accomplished? Why, by merely stopping the supply of candidates for the 
army. This simple step was followed by absolute success, and it would be 
the same if the veterinary profession cared to adopt it. Let the schools and 
practitioners recommend young veterinary surgeons not to apply for admission 
into the army, until the serious grievances which are now so loudly and justly 
complained of be removed, and‘ the result will be apparent before — 
months elapse. So long as the profession chooses to be snubbed and insulted, 
so long will it be so. In this, as in everything else, it has the remedy in its 
own hands. I beg to remain, Yours obediently, 

April ioth. ——-. “ MARS.” 

OUR SOCIAL STATUS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

S1R,—It will not be denied by the majority of our readers, that the social 
status of veterinary surgeons is much beer than it might be, or than it 
would please many well- wishing outsiders to see jt. But it can also scarcely 
be denied that we have, in a great measure, ourselves to thank for this state 
of affairs. There is no doubt whatever that a prejudice against us exists 
among a large section of the public, and the reason for this prejudice is 
unfortunately, in a great many instances, too good to be termed baseless, and 
we should all, having the interests of the profession at heart, combine to obtain 
its removal. Individual attempts, although praiseworthy in the highest degree, 
are almost useless, and unless a general movement in this direction be started, 
this prejudice will continue to exist, and our social status will remain at its 
present unfortunate level. 

First, let us enter into some of its causes. Some writers and well-wishers 
of the profession have mentioned the existence of a forge as a lowering 
influence, and likely to cause the generally ignorant public to associate the 
title of veterinary surgeon with blacksmith, etc. ; others, the tendency—nay, 
almost absolute necessity of associating with stable attendants and hirelings 
as a degrading part of the veterinary surgeon’s duty. But these are trifles 
in comparison with some of the deeper evils entirely under the control of 
the veterinary surgeons themselves. Let us take one of them—viz., horse- 
dealing. What a number of veterinary surgeons there are who follow horse- 
dealing as a trade, in addition to their legitimate practice! And yet do these 
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men think they can ever attain to a social position anything like that of the 
medical practitioner? Do many gentlemen associate with horse-dealers? 
Very few indeed, and theyare not looked upon very favourably by their friends. 
Horse-dealing is a very respectable trade, but it is a ¢vade, and consequentl 
can never be equally associated with a profession. One must sink, and wit 
us it is generally the latter. There is no reason whatever why a horse-dealer, 
if he wishes, should not put himself to the trouble and expense of going 
through a course of study at a veterinary school, if by so doing he knows he 
will obtain knowledge which will be infinitely useful to him in his trade ; but 
it ought to be distinctly understood, as a law of veterinary-medical etiquette 
(and so as binding as the laws of the Medes and Persians), that any member 
of the profession practising horse-dealing should sink the title of veterinary 
surgeon while so employed. Many gentlemen habitually deal in horses, but 
they have an acknowledged position, and what they do for their amusement 
does not carry a loss of social status with it. We have not sufficient stand- 
ing to risk losing any that we have, but it is greatly to be feared that although 
there is an amount of baying at the moon for a social status which would be 
very pleasant could it be dropped from the clouds for them, very few will 
touch their pockets to obtain it. 

Another great evil is that of //very-stable keeping. How can a veterinary 
surgeon who keeps livery-stables ever hope to rise higher in the social scale 
than a keeper of livery stables? And lately, as if we already had not enough 
lowering influences, an advertisement may be seen in which a veterinary 
surgeon, full-blown M.R.C.V.S., publishes himself as a kind of superior dog- 
Jancier, and offers to provide any one having sufficient money, with any kind 
of dog, from a mastiff to a toy-terrier. Really, the evils I have mentioned 
above are'as nothing to this last. 

Why cannot veterinary surgeons do without touting for practice by means 
of advertisements? Medical men seem to do pretty well without it. Why 
should the former deem it necessary to have business cards asarge, almost, 
as sheets of notepaper, very much after the style of thing one’s chimney- 
sweep leaves behind him ? ‘ 

Quackery and the forge cannot be compared with those evils that are 
strung together above—the former must die a natural death in course of time, 
and a forge is necessary in some form or other to a veterinary surgeon. No 
gentleman will think the less of a veterinary surgeon whom he knows to be 
an upright, conscientious man, because he keeps a forge. He knows perfectly 
well that the forge is a necessary adjunct to the pharmacy, and that it is, or 
ought to be, used as such. There is no doubt, though, that in many cases the 
forge brings in a large part of the yearly returns ; but this should not be, for 
then it is used not in a surgical way, but as a trade, and as it has been stated 
before, a nae and a trade cannot be combined without lowering the 
position of the man who tries it. 

It has been said that it is almost impossible for young a practitioner to ob- 
tain practice without “tipping” stable attendants, coachmen, etc., and it is 
greatly to be deplored that it is very true ; but there is much difference be- 
tween giving an occasional half-crown to a groom and associating with him. 

Much has been done during the | js few years, by means of a more diffi- 
cult matriculatory examination and lengthened terms of study, to raise the 
tone of the profession ; but if we wish to continue the improvement, we must 
give up some of our present habits, and not meddle with trades calculated 
to lower us in our own esteem as well as that of others. If we wish to be 
considered gentlemen in every sense of the word, we must be careful to act 
<a dress as gentlemen, and live as gentlemen to the best of our 
ability. There is no reason why, because a man happens to be a veterinary 
surgeon, he should take every means in his power to advertise himself as 
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such by his dress, conversation, and general appearance. The days are, 
happily, fast disappearing, in which the veterinary pupil’s great aim was to 
appear as “ horsey ” as possible, to wear the tighest continuations he could 
get into, and never to be without a straw in his mouth ; but even now it is 
no uncommon thing to meet men of this stamp in the profession—good men 
at their work, and not likely to make a mistake in practice, but of the old 
school, and not caring to better their social position. Other men there are 
who, while wishing the profession to advance, do not see how they them- 
selves can help it onward, and consequently grow apathetic and careless 
about it. Our veterinary medical societies and the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment have done a great deal in a quiet unostentatious way to raise the tone of 
the profession and to increase the public knowledge on veterinary matters ; 
but it is still surprising what an amount of ignorance exists with regard to 
the scientific attainments necessary to make a good veterinary surgeon. 

Lately, we have received a sharp rebuff for expecting perhaps what those 
in authority thought too much—viz., rewards from service in the field. This 
is one of the most, if not the most grievous insults that has ever been of- 
fered to a body of professional men. It has been acknowledged that our 
army brethren have done their duty on active service manfully and well ; 
and yet, although highly recommended for some recognition of their services, 
the only outcome has been the granting to an officer holding the rank of 
colonel a good service pension of one-half of what he ought to have had 

iven him. It is to be hoped that the profession will know how to resent an 
insult of this kind; and young gentlemen thinking of entering the army 
would do well to pause, and think whether it is worth their while to enter a 
service in which the halfpence are few, and the kicks (similar to the above) 
many. A small recognition by Government would have been sufficient to 
help the profession onward in its social struggle, but even a C.M.G. was 
thought too much to give to the head of the profession in South Africa. 

A new Parfiament has lately been elected, and it is to be hoped that those 
of our brethren who have any influence will use it to obtain for the Army 
Veterinary Department perfect equality with the other departments of the 
service. This would be one grand step towards a higher social status for the 
whole of the profession, but as long as such an important branch of it is con- 
sidered inferior to the rest of the army, so long will we all remain behind. 
There is an old proverb about the thin end of the wedge. Let us apply itas 
far as possible. * UBIQUE.” 








UNMITIGATED QUACKERY. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

DEAR MR. EDITOR,—Knowing your affection for the animal creation, and 
your general desire to promote the universal happiness of mankind, I feel no 
apology is needed in handing you the enclosed card. 

Should it (the card), or its author’s audacity, make you burn, please note 
that the lotion is an antidote. England the enlightened most undoubtedly 
must patronise such charlatanism, else it would not exist. 

Is the aristocrat or the plebeian the most stanch supporter? 

Yours sincerely, 
London, Agril 14th. “ ANTI-PSEUDO,” SENIOR. 
CHARLES CROSS, 
HORSE AND DOG DOCTOR, 
2, GRAY St., JAMES StT., OxFoRD ST., 
Respectfully informs the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general that having had 


many years experience in the above Business, he can undertake the effectual removal 
of Warts or Wens from Cattle and Dogs by the use of a preparation known only to 
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himself, He can also supply an infallible Lotion for Wrenches and Series, Sore 
Backs and Wrung Shoulders in Horses. This Lotion is likewise an excellent remedy 
for Burns, Scalds, or Bad Legs on the human frame. 
C.C. undertakes to Cure the Epileptic Fits on the Human Frame. 
C.C. well understands every disease affecting the and a by unremitting 





attention to the cases entrusted to his care, to obtain a of public patronage. He 
can also cure Dogs of any kind of fits. 
C.Cc. es to cure the Mange in Horse, Dogs, and Sheep. 
C.C. has lived with Lorp GIFFORD as Kennel-man and Kennel- 
huntsman for several years, 
COMMENTS. 


WILL a time ever arrive when veterinary surgeons shall agree as to what constitutes 
soundness in the horse, or when their perceptive faculties are so trained that they 
will be unanimous in their verdict that a horse is lame or free from lameness, that 
disease is present or absent? Though lawyers may suffer seriously when such a 
time arrives, yet the public will certainly benefit, and the profession be spared a 
large amount of ridicule and ny pens But if this desirable period does not 
come soon, it would seem as if the opinions of veterinary surgeons will cease to 
be in request. Such at least might be inferred from the following communication 
of a Scotch breeder to an agricultural contemporary :— 

“In 1862, at the Royal Agricultural Society’s show, held at London, the late Duke 
of Hamilton had a horse entered for competition, and,-according to the rules of 
the Society at that time, a certificate of soundness had to be sent along with the entry, 
which I obtained through the inspection of Professor Dick, Edinburgh, and was also 
passed as sound by the acting veterinary surgeon at the exhibition. 

“In 1864 this horse was again entered for competition at the Royal icultural 
Society show held at Newcastle, and -certified sound by Professor Dick; but, while 
competing, Professor Simonds, the acting veterinary surgeon for the Society, objected 
to the Duke’s horse as being unsound. So, having charge of the Duke's stock, I 
telegraphed to Professor Dick, Edinburgh, the best authority in Scotland at that time, 
and on his arrival he pronounced the horse sound; the consequence was that the 
Royal Society came to the conclusion that there would be no veterinary inspection of 
horses at future exhibitions, and there has not been since, 

**In 1870, at the Highland and Agricultural Society’s show at Dumfries, Professor 
Williams acted as veterinary inspector for the Society, and a good many valuable 
animals were rejected as unsound ; amongst others, I had one put out as unsound 
which I could prove was sound, and one that I had sold as being unsound, was passed, 
and gained a first prize. 

“* The result was that the directors resolved to have no veterinary inspection at their 
exhibitions in future, and they still adhere to it. 

“ At the last London show in the Agricultural Hall, the Cart-horse Society appointed 
a veteri surgeon as one of the three judges, an unusual circumstance, and 7 had 
Professor Pritchard acting as veterinary surgeon. The result was that some of the 
best animals exhibited were objected to; and to prove their skill in the profession, one 
animal was awarded a prize, which was decidedly lame from a sad defect. And as to 
my two-year-old colt and four-year-old mare that were rejected, to satisfy myself on 
the subject, I have submitted the animals to the inspection of a veterinary surgeon 
of very great experience and the highest reputation, who pronounces them both sound, 
and the two ju Mr. Lamb and Mr. Wade, were of the same opinion.” 


THE co-operative system of cheap ype ay by agricultural’ and 
veterinary corporations, appears to be gaining ground. The example of the 
Camden Town Veteri School is fo — in the underselling tine by the 
Cirencester Agricultural College, which, like that School, now designates itself 
‘* Royal,” and inaugurates its adoption of the high-sounding prefix by the follow- 


ing advertioemen 3 

VE INARY SURGERY.—VETERINARY HOSPITAL. The Royal Agricultural College, 
_Cirencester.—HORSES are received as PATIENTS, at a “~. 148. a week each, includin: 

medical attendance and treatment ; Cattle similarly at ss. a week; S. and Dogs at2s. The 

Bath can be had for horses that are not patients, at a e of 5s. a bath, by giving a day’s notice. - 
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When these establishments place such a low value on veterinary services, we can 
scarcely wonder that the public follow the lead, and estimate them at the same 
degree. It looks almost like a joke to read this other advertisement, and we hope 
the profession has treated it as a joke, and allowed the Directors of the Company 
to p een why no candidates have ap for the vacant situation. _ Proper 
qualifications and experience must in be a drug in the market, when such terms 
are offered for them ; while as for time—why, that goes for nothing ! 


T° VETERINARY SURGEONS.—The Directors of the Liverpool United Tramways and 
Omnibus C are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS with a view to the appointment 


pany 
ofa ualified and c rofessional capable of charge and su) ion o 
the VETERINARY SERVICE and Shoeing of ayy So and ae the whole of his time to 
the duty. Salary to commence with, £250 per annum. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A CORRESPONDENT who is engaged with an investigation on fungi which grow on the 
skin, will be much obliged to any gentleman who can send him a dog affected with 
Tinea tonsurans (ringworm), or put him in the way of getting one. He is also 
desirous of sensu tales from a cow affected with the same disease, or what would 
be still more convenient, a portion of the affected skin preserved in alcohol, or a two- 
per-cent. solution of bichromate of potash. The Editor will take charge of any 
material or correspondence in connection with this request. 

Tue Editor would also esteem it a great favour if veterinary surgeons in India 
would carefully inquire whether the disease described in ‘‘ Veterinary Sanitary Science 
and Police” (vol. ii., p. 305) as the Venereal Disease of Solipeds (Myelomalacia con- 
tagiosa), exists in that country. Its geographical distribution is rather extensive in 
Europe and Africa, and it will be rather strange if it does not also prevail in India, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Prerp.—E. Hering, junr., has published an “‘ Etymologisches Worterbuch,” price 
two marks. It is sold by Schickhardt and Ebner, of Stuttgart. There is also a 
** Dictionary of the German Terms used in Medicine,” by Dr. Cutter, published in 
America, the price of which is three dollars. These are the only works we know : 
the last will probably suit ead es me best. 

INQUIRER.—The remarks will appear shortly. Chauveau’s ‘‘ Anatomy” gives the 
best and most minute description. See the English translation. 

W. B.—The growth appears to have originally been a parasitic cyst, the cavity of 
which still exists, although the capsule is very thick and has undergone calcification. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

COMMUNICATIONS have been received from J. McFadyean, Edinburgh; W. H. 
Coates, London; Professor Walley, Edinburgh; A. Jones, Queen’s Bays, 
Dublin ; Professor McCall, Glasgow ; W.J.Arkcoll, Macclesfield ; Dr. Greenfield, 
London ; J. T. Dibbin, 5th Lancers; ‘‘A Young Practitioner”; ‘‘ Cygnus”? ; 
A. Lawson, Manchester; Dr. Thin, London ; ‘* Ubique ;”? H. Olver, Tam- 
worth; A. E. Macgillivray, Banff ; T. Bri Bury ; W.H. Locke, Manchester; 
J- McQueen, Glasgow; R. Paterson, Do Market ; ‘*M.R.C.V.S.” 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: £. Henderson, M.D., Elephantiasis Arabum; 7. J. 
Wehenkel, Etat Sanitaire des Animaux Domestiques, etc. ; H. Putz, Die Stelling 
der zu den iibrigen zweigen der Naturwissenschaften. 

JOURNALS, ETC. : American Velerinary Review; Chicago Live Stock Fournal ; Lancet ; 
Medical Pressand Circular ; Mark Lane Express ; Agricultural Gazette; Farmer ; 
Annales de Méd. Vétérinaire ; Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde and Viehzucht ; 
Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire; Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin ; L’ Echo 
Vétérinaire ; Revue Vétérinaire ; Live Stock Journal ; Edinburgh Medical Journal ; 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science ; Journa! de Medecine Vétérinaire. 

NeEwspPAPERS: Montreal Gazette; Retford and Gainsburgh News ; Scotsman ; Mon- 
treal Illustrated Journal of Agriculture; Melbourne Leader ; New York Herald ; 
Lynn Advertiser. 





